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ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. 


PART II. 


Forsake the city. Follow me 
To where the white caps of a sea 
O mountains break and break again, 
As blown in foam against a star — 
As breaks the fury of a main— 
And there remains, as fixed, as far, 


Forsake the people. What are they 
That laugh, that live and lowe, by rule? 
Forsake the Saxon. What are these 
That shun the shadows of the trees: 
The Druid -forests? . . . Go thy way, 
We are not one. I will not please 
You ... Fare you well, O wiser fool! 


But you who love me... Ye who love 
The shaggy forests, fierce delights 
Of sounding water -falls, of heights 

That hang like broken moons above, 

Believe and follow. We are one; 

The wild man shall to us be tame ; 

The woods shall yield their mysteries ; 

The stars shall answer to a name, 

And be as birds above the trees, 


In the days when my mother, the Earth, was young, 
And you all were not, nor the likeness of you, 
She walked in her maidenly prime among 
The moonlit stars in the boundless blue. 


Then the great sun lifted his shining shield, 

And he flashed his sword as the soldiers do, 
And he moved like a king full over the field, 

And he looked, and he loved her brave and true. 
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And looking afar from the ultime rim, 
As he lay at rest in a reach of light, 
He beheld her walking alone at night, 
Where the buttercup stars in their beauty swim. 


So he rose up flushed in his love, and he ran, 

And he reached his arms, and around her waist 
He wound them strong like a love-struck man, 

And he kissed and embraced her, brave and chaste. 


So he nursed his love like a babe at its birth, 
And he warmed in his love as the swift years ran, 
Then embraced her again, and sweet mother Earth 
Was a mother indeed, and her child was man. 


The sun is the sire, the mother is earth! 

What more do you know? what more do I need? 
The one he begot, and the one gave birth, 

And I love them both, and I laugh at your creed. 


And who shall pronounce that the child of the sun, 
With his warm, rich worship, was utterly wrong 
In the far, new years when the stars kept song?.. . 
. . » But judge, and be judged . . . Condemn, and have done. 


Lo! Isles of the Incas! Amazon Isles! 
The sun he has loved you, clothed, and crowned, 
And touched you tenderly, girt you round 

With a sunset wave in a wealth of smiles. 


O Isles of a wave in an ocean of wood! 

O white waves lost in the wilds I love! 

Let the red stars rest on your breast from above, 
And sing to the sun, for his love it is good. 


He has made you his heirs, he has given you gold, 
And wrought for you garments of limitless green, 
With beautiful bars of the scarlet between, 

And of silver seams fretting you fold on fold. 


He has kissed and caressed you, loved you true — 
Yea, loved as a god loves; loved as I 
Shall learn to love when the stars shall lie 

Like blooms at my feet in a field of blue. 


It is swift, it is sweet, when born of a kiss; 
And who shall marvel, and who shall chide, 
That the sun-loved children should turn aside 

To the love of the sun for a love like this? 
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And who shall say that they were not wise 

In their great, warm faith? Time answers us not: 
The quick fool questions ; but who replies? 

The wise man hesitates, hushed’in thought. 


* * * * 7 * 


As strong as a love, and as swift as a dove 
When the loves of her little ones hasten her home, 
They swept to the Isles through the furrows of foam ; 
They alit on the land as if blown from above. 


And below the banana, with leaf like a tent, 
They tenderly laid him, they bade him take rest; 
They brought him strange fishes and fruits of the best, 
And he ate and took rest with a patient content. 


They watched with him well; he arose up strong, 
And he stood in their midst, and they said, ‘“ How fair!” 
And they said, “ How tall!” And they toyed with his hair, 
And they touched of his limbs, and they said, ‘‘ How long 


“ And how strong they are, and how brave she is, 
That she made her way through the wiles of man, 
That she braved his wrath, that she broke the ban 

Of his desolate life, for the blisses of this.” 


And they wove for him garments of delicate plan ; 
But he put them away with a feeling of shame 
That the sexes were not—man, woman—the same, 

The man as a woman and the maid as a man. 


And they wrought for him armor of cunning attire, 
And they brought him a sword and a great shell shield, 
And implored him to shiver the lance on the field 
Where they followed their Queen in her beautiful ire. 


For ever in battle the brown Queen led, 

With her cry for Freedom and her wave-washed land, 
Until far and wide was her great fame spread, 

And the terror of man was her brave right- and. 


With a sense of shame, and a singular pride, 
And a sharp reproach, and a quick distress 
At the sight or the touch of the sexless dress, 

He pursed his brow as he pushed them aside. 


Then he took him apart, and the Amazons came 
And entreated of him with their eloquent eyes 
And their earnest and passionate souls of flame, 
And the soft, sweet words that are broken of sighs, 
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To be one of their own; but he still denied. 
And he warred with himself, and his chivalrous heart 
Arose and rebelled at the duplicate part; 

-And bowed and abashed he stole farther aside. 


And he stood by the palms and he leaned in unrest; 
Then he stood out alone, and he looked out afar 
For his own fair land where the castles are. 

With irresolute arms on a restless breast, 


He relived his loves, he recalled his wars, 
He gazed and he gazed like a soul distressed, 
Or a far, sweet star that is lost in the west, 
Till the day was broken to a dust of stars. 


So they sighed, and they left him alone in the care 
Of faithfulest matrons, and they moved to the field 
With the lifted sword and the sounding shield 

A-fretting their eloquent storms of hair. 


And, true as the moon in her march of stars, 
The Queen stood forth in her battle attire, 

Worn as they trained or worn in the wars, 
Bright and chaste as a flashing of fire. 


There were girdles of gold and of silver crossed, 
And platted, and chased, and bound together 
Broader and stronger than belts of leather, 

Cunningly finished and richly bossed ; 


With diamonds circling stone upon stone 
Above the breast where the borders fail— 
Below the breast where the fringes zone, 
A splendid and glittering coat of mail. 


The breastplate fastened with clasps of gold, 
And clasped, as close as the breasts could bear, 
The form made hardy and the waist made spare 
From her athlete sports and adventures bold; 


It was bound and drawn to a delicate span — 
It flashed in the red, front ranks of the field— 
Was fashioned full close in its intricate plan, 
And gleamed as a sign, as well as a shield, 


That the virgin Queen was unyielding still, 
Pure as the tides that around her ran, 

True to her trust, and strong in her will 
Of war and hatred to the touch of man. 
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And the field it was theirs in storm or in shine, 
And so fairly they stood that the foe came not 
To the battle again, and the brave forgot 

The rage of battle; and they trimmed the vine, 


And they tended the fields of the tall, green corn, 

And they crushed the grape, and they drew the wine 
In the great, round gourds or the bended horn, 

Till their sad, sweet lives seemed as half divine. 


They bathed in the wave in the amber morn, 
Or they took repose in the peaceful shade 
Of eternal palms, and were never afraid: 

Yet still they did sigh, look far and forlorn. 


Then down where the wave had forgotten the land, 
Or had left it laved with his kisses, and these 
Had journeyed away with the caravan 
Of the grand old tide to the grander seas — 


Where the rim of the wave was a- weaving .a spell, 
And the grass grew soft where it hid from the sun— 
Would the Amazons gather them every one, 

At the call of the Queen or the sound of her shell. 


They would come as queens through the kingly trees, 
And train and marshal them brave and well 

In the golden noon, in the hush of peace, 
Where the splendid shade of the fan-palms fell. 


They would lean on their long, quick, quivering swords ; 
They would rest on their shields in a line at the side; 
They would lift their brows to the front like lords, 
And look like kings in their splendid pride. 


They would train till flushed and as warm as wine, 
They would reach with their limbs, would thrust with the lance, 
Would attack and retire, retreat and advance, 

Then wheel in column, then fall in line; 


Stand thigh to thigh with the limbs made hard, 
Aad rich and round as the swift-limbed pard, 
Or a racer trained, or a white bull caught 

In the lasso’s toils, where the tame are not. 


They would curve as the waves curve, curve in line; 
They would dash through the trees, would train with the bow, 
Then back to the lines, now sudden, then slow; 

Then flash their swords in the sun at a sign. 
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Would settle the foot right firmly afront, 

Then sound the shields till the sound was heard 
Afar, as the horn in the black boar hunt: 

Yet, stranger than all, say never a word. 


They were daring of heart, they were supple of limb, 
They would test their full strength in the wrestle or race, 

They would thread through the forest, would leap and would swim, 
And stripped to the waist, would spring to the chase. 


They would brave the deep jungle, would beard the wild beast 
In the tangle of wood or at bay in his den; 

And alone or in troop, in the /éées or at feast, 
Would bear them as bravely as even did men. 


They were out with the morn and were in with the night, 
And reckless of danger and careless of toil, 
They would bear to the village the shaggy- haired spoil ; 
And shout and lift hands at return in delight. 


And when shadows fell far from the westward, and when 
The sun had kissed hands and made sail for the east, 
They would kindle the fires and gather them then, 
Well worn and most merry with song, to the feast. 


And, feasting in circles, would sing of the sun, 
Their prowess or valor in peril or pain, 

Till the Isles were awake and the birds were outdone; 
And long ere the dawn were up singing again. 


So they sang of all things but the one sacred one 
That could make them most glad, as they lifted the gourd 
And passed it around, with its rich, purple hoard, 

From the island that lay with its front to the sun. 


And though lips were made luscious, and eyes as divine 
As the eyes of the skies that bend down from above ; 
Though hearts were made glad and most mellow with love, 
While the dripping gourd drained of its burthen of wine; 


And though brimming, and dripping, and bent of their shape 
Were the generous gourds from the juice of the grape, 

They could sing not of love, they could breathe not a thought 
Of the savor of life, in love sought or unsought. 





For their loves they were not; they had banished the name 
Of man, and the uttermost mention of love— 
The moonbeams about them, the quick stars above, 
And the mellow- voiced waves, they were ever the same, 
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In siga and in saying, of the old true lies; 
But they took no heed; no answering sign, 

Save of glances averted and of half-hushed sighs, 
Went back from the breasts with their loves divine. 


Yea, the Queen was profound; her prophetess-eyes 
Saw the peril of loves; that her crown should lie 
In the dust and despised, that freedom should die 

When their loves should live, and decreed most wise. 


So they sang of their freedom with a will, and well— 
They had paid for it well when the price was blood — 

And they beat on the shield and they blew on the shell 
When their wars were not, for they held it was good 


To be glad and to sing till the dawn of the day, 

In an annual feast, when the brown leaves fell. 

And yet some sang not, and some sighed “Ah well!” 
For there’s far less left you to sing or to say, 


When mettlesome love is banished, I ween— 
To hint at as hidden, and to half disclose, 

In the swift sword-cuts of the tongue made keen 
With wine at a feast—than one would suppose. 


So the days wore by, but they brought no rest 
To the minstrel- knight, though the sun was as gold, 
And the Isles were green, and the Amazons blessed 
In a splendor of arms, and as pure as bold; 
And he moved in a legion, yet he lived as alone, 
And his breast arose with a quick unrest 
And the weary sense of a soul distressed 
In intolerable strife at its own hearthstone. 


With a chivalrous sense and in sad distress, : 

He warred with himself, yet he dared not guess 
What next he could do or what now was best, 

And he deemed him damned where he erst was blest. 


He now would resolve to reveal to her all, 
His sex and his race, in a delicate song, 
And his love of peace, his hatred of wrong, 
And his own deceit, though the sun should fall. 


Then again he would linger, and he knew not how 
He could best proceed; he deferred him now 

Till another day. Then another came, 

And still he delayed, and reproached him the same; 
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Then again he did vow to reveal ere noon; 

Then deeply he blushed, then upbraided sore 

The winds that had blown from the Castile shore, 
As he walked by the waves in the great white moon. 


But he still said naught; he subdued his head, 
And he wandered away in a dubious spell 

Of intolerable thought of the truth unsaid, 
To the indolent shore; and he gathered a shell, 


And he shaped its point to his passionate mouth, 
And he turned to a bank and began to blow, 
While the Amazons trained in a troop below, 

As soft and as low as a kiss of the South. 


And it pleased them well! And they ceased to train 
For a resting-spell, as the dulcet strain 

Fell down from the hill through the tasseling trees, 
And a murmur of song like the sound of bees 


In the cloven crown of a queenly spring, 
Come back unto him, and he laid the shell 
Aside on the bank, and began to sing 
Of eloquent love; and the ancient spell 


Of passionate song was his, and the Isle, 
As fanned to delight with seraphim’s wing, 
Came back in echoes; yet all of this while 
He knew not of all of the sin of the thing. 


Then the Amazons, lifted with a glad surprise, 
Stood splendid at first and looked far and fair; 
Set forward a foot and shook back their hair, 

Like clouds pushed back from the sunlit skies. 


Then thgy bared their brows to the palms above, 
But they then looked level in each other’s eyes, 

And they then remembered that the thought of love 

Was the thing forbidden, and they sank in sighs. 
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THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 
NO. V. 


O the traveler arriving on the sum- 
T mit of the mountains, on his way 
eastward from Long Valley, Mendocino 
County, there is presented a magnificent 
panorama. The name Round Valley de- 
scribes the noble domain he is in quest 
of; and there it lies beneath him, en- 
compassed around on all sides with a 
coronal of blue, broad-based mountains, 
which are dappled green and golden 
with wild-oat pasturage and shredded 
forest; while the valley spreads broadly 
out, in its great circumference, an ocean 
of yellow grain and pasture- fields, isl- 
anded with stately groves of white -oak. 
Blunted indeed must have been the sen- 
sibilities of the pioneer Sam Kelsey, the 
trail-cutter, when, one mellow, lilac even- 
ing at nightfall, his eyes —probably the 
first of all Americans—gazed down from 
the summit upon this large round of 
meadow, and beheld all its broad sheet 
spangled with Indian camp-fires, even 
as the heaven was studded with stars, 
if he did not feel his soul kindle a little. 
Yes, here in the heart of California, he 
had stumbled upon a little Indian em- 
pire, all unknown and untroubled yet by 
the American. And yet the immediate 
occupants of this little cockaigne—the 
Yukas—strange to relate, are the worst 
of all the Pacific Indian race, save the 
Apaches alone. 

It is singular what an intolerable deal 
of pother I had in finding this people. 
I heard about Yukas away over in Sac- 
ramento Valley; I heard of them again 
at Weaverville, on Hay Fork, on Mad 
River, on Van Dusen’s Fork, and all 
along Eel River; and always the next 
tribe I was to find would be Yukas; and 
always when I discovered them, at last, 
they were not there. I began to be 


skeptical of their very existence, and 
smiled a superior, incredulous smile 
whenever I found any body so simple- 
minded as to make serious mention of 
Yukas. They seemed as mythical as 
the Fata Morgana, as phantasmagori- 
cal as Sinbad’s great fish; but, untike 
that monster, they would not remain in 
one place. Even when I found them, at 
last, in Round Valley, I was very dubi- 
ous if they really were Yukas, so often 
had I gripped thin air in my investigat- 
ing hand. 

The reason for this is singular. The 
word yzka in the Wintoon language sig- 
nifies “stranger,” and hence secondarily 
“bad Indian” or “thief;” and it was 
applied by that people to almost all the 
Indians around them, just as the ancient 
Greeks called all the outside world “ bar- 
barians.” There were anciently many 
mountain tribes contiguous to them who 
actually were “bad Indians,” compared 
with the peaceful Wintoons ; but the lat- 
ter applied the epithet so indiscriminate- 
ly, that the Whites, not troubling them- 
selves to sift the matter, got very much 
confused on this subject; hence the in- 
finite perplexity I had for weeks. Asa 
matter of fact, there ave several tribes 
whom both Americans and Indians call 
“Yukas ;” but this tribe alone acknowl- 
edge the name, and call themselves by 
it. All about Red Bluff, in Cottonwood 
Creek Valley, and about Shasta City, 
whenever a depredation was committed 
in early times, it was a “ Yuka” who did 
it; but alas! the simple-minded Win- 
toons generally smarted for it at the 
hands of the summary miners. These 
highly unphilosophical and double - see- 
ing aboriginals described the “ Yukas”’ 
to me as terrific fellows, truculent giants, 
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living on the coast mountains, dwelling 
in caves and dens, horribly tattooed 
(which they are), and cannibals. 

In Round Valley, then, live, not the 
Forty Teves, but The Thieves —all 
thieves — 305 of them, though they for- 
merly numbered thousands. If they ever 
had any tribal name in their own lan- 
guage, they dropped it, and, in a spirit 
of braggadocio which well comports with 
their character, dubbed themselves as 
above. 

And, indeed, they are well worthy of 
their christening, for they are thorough- 
paced rascals. So double-tongued and 
suspicious are they that I could not even 
procure their ten numerals. The Chief 
Clerk of the Reservation, F. A. Gibson, 
brought me two in succession, whom he 
counted the most intelligent, but they 
chose to consider me bent on some er- 
rand of sorcery, and lied to me with such 
consistency that they did not at any time, 
or by any accident, deviate into the truth. 
Not one of the numerals they gave me 
was correct, and I was obliged to learn 
them from an Indian of another tribe. 
Their language is like none other in the 
vicinity, but singularly it is closely re- 
lated to that of the Ashochemies (Wap- 
pos), whose former habitat was in the 
mountains, from the Geysers down to 
the Calistoga Hot Springs. Hence there 
are two systems of language running par- 
allel for more than a hundred miles—the 
Yuka dialects in the Coast Range, and 
the Pomo dialects along Russian River 
Valley; though the latter break across 
eastward at Ukiah, reaching to and sur- 
rounding Clear Lake. Neither the Po- 
mos nor the Wi Tackees can understand 
the Yukas until they study their language 
twoorthree months. William Potter, who 
speaks several Pomo dialects, told me 
he could understand only a very few Yuka 
words. The Wi Tackees alone appear 
to value their friendship at all, notwith- 
standing they fought often and fiercely ; 
and as the two tribes join territories a 
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little way north of Round Valley, they 
intermarried a good deal, giving rise to 
a border progeny who are called Wi 
Tackee - Yukas. 

It is difficult to distinguish these two 
races externally, except by the tattoo- 
ing. Both of them tattoo wavy lines in 
blue all over the face, including the nose; 
but the Yukas make the lines straight 
down the face, while the Wi Tackees 
slant them backward and upward. 

The Yukas are notable for dispropor- 
tionately large heads, mounted like great 
cannon-balls on smallish bodies, with 
protuberant abdomens. Their eyes are 
rather undersized, but keen and restless, 
and, from the execrable smudge in which 
they live, they are often swollen and hor- 
ribly protruding. Their noses are stout 
and short, the nostrils something more 
oval and expanded than the American, 
but less than the Chinese; and they 
have heavy shocks of stiff, black, bris- 
tly hair, cut short, and hence bushy-look- 
ing. Like all California Indians, they 
are variously colored, without any per- 
ceptible law, from yellowish-buff to brown 
or black. They are a tigerish, truculent, 
sullen, thievish, revengeful, and every 
way bad, but brave race. 

The original population of Round Val- 
ley has been variously estimated—from 
5,000 all the way to 20,000. William 
Potter places it at the latter figure, 
but this is manifestly too great. I 
am told that Sam Kelsey, the discov- 
erer, reckoned it at 10,000. But let us 
take the lowest estimate, and we shall 
even then have one inhabitant to every 
four acres in the valley, or 160 Indians 
to the square mile. This figure is start- 
ling at first sight; but when we recol- 
lect that anciently Round Valley was 
one vast oat-field, and was occupied 
by Indians who had usufructuary pos- 
session of ten times its area of nut-bear- 
ing forest on the surrounding mountains, 
besidesa stream that swarmed with salm- 
on, we need not be surprised. Round 
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Valley thus affords us a means of mak- 
ing a close conjecture of the ancient pop- 
ulation of California. Of course, the 
wide plains of the interior could not 
maintain a population so dense as this 
isolated valley, with its immense bor- 
ders of acorn- bearing forest; but, con- 
sidering the quantity of wild-oats for- 
merly produced there, it would not*be 
extravagant to estimate their capacity at 
one-third as great as that of Round Val- 
ley. The natural oat-bearing area of the 
State may be safely set down at 25,000 
square miles, which, at the rate of fif- 
ty Indians to the square mile, would 
have sustained 1,250,000 inhabitants. In 
speaking of the Klamath River Indians, 
in a former paper, it was computed that 
the salmon-streams alone, with the nuts, 
roots, and game along their banks—not 
counting in any wild-oat lands— would 
have supported a population of 270,000. 
Added together, these sums aggregate 
1,520,000 souls ; which figure, no doubt, 
comes near the aboriginal population of 
California before any European colonies 
were planted within it. 

The Yukas construct dome - shaped 
sweat-houses, with only a shallow depth 
of earth scooped out for the floor, though 
the structure is commodious, capable of 
containing fifty people. It is thatched 
with straw, and rendered air-tight with 
a heavy ‘ayer of earth, The common 
wigwam is conical, smaller than the 
sweat-house, constructed of poles and 
bark, and thatched in winter. Most of 
the northern peoples, especially on the 
Klamath, make their cabins of stout 
puncheons, not intended to be burned 
down every autumn, but permanent, 
leaving interstices between the pieces, 
and employing very little or no thatch, 
while their well-sized cellars assist in 
protecting them from the smoke, and so 
they have neat, clean eyes; but, coming 
as far south as Round Valley, they must 
have thatch, and are too shiftless to ex- 
cavate cellars—hence ophthalmia and 
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blindness prevail to a disgusting ex- 
tent. 

It is in the sweat-house that the can- 
didates for the degree of M.D. pass their 
competitive examination, more terrible 
than the contention of Doctor Cheru- 
bino and Doctor Serafino in “The Great 
School of Salern.” It consists simply 
of a dance, protracted day and night, 
without cessation, until they all fall ut- 
terly exhausted, except one, who is then 
entitled to practice the healing art. From 
physicians thus qualified, one could hard- 
ly expect treatment equal to that of Aber- 
nethy, even when he was fuddled. For 
instance, one method of procedure is as 
follows: The patient is placed on the 
ground, stark naked, face upward, and 
two medicines take their stations at 
his feet, one directly behind the other. 
Striking up a hoarse, crooning chant, 
they commence hopping up and down 
the afflicted individual, with their legs 
astride of him, advancing by infinitesi- 
mal jumps all the way up to his head, 
then backward to his feet. They keep 
close together, and hop in unison, while 
the invalid lies there like a turtle and 
blinks at the sun. 

There is an anniversary dance observ- 
ed by the Yukas, called the Green-corn 
Dance, though this manifestly dates only 
from the period when the Spaniards 
taught them to cultivate maize. It isa 
joyous occasion, but, as usual, is not 
made a pretext for feasting. “The per- 
formers are of both sexes; the men be- 
ing dressed with a breech-cloth and a 
mantle of the black tail-feathers of ea- 
gles, buzzards, hawks, or owls, reaching 
from the arm-pits down to the thighs, 
but not encumbering the arms; while 
the squaws wear their finest skin-robes, 
strings of shells, etc., and hold gay-col- 
ored handkerchiefs in their hands. The 
men hop to the music of a chant, a chor- 
ister keeping time with a forked stick; 
but the squaws, standing behind their 
partners, simply sway themselves back- 
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ward and forward, and swing their hand- 
kerchiefs in a lackadaisical manner. 

In common with all the California In- 
dians, the Yukas entertain a vague be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, who passes 
among different tribes by the name of 
Great Man or Old Man; though he 
seems to be always weaker than the va- 
rious evil spirits. But, with the excep- 
tion of the Klamath Indians and the 
Hoopas, who belong rather to the Ore- 
gon Indians—apparently a different race 
—this conception of a Divinity is so 
weak, so shadowy, and so entirely de- 
void of positive and active qualities, that 
it seems to be an exotic thing, as it were, 
an engraftment upon their aboriginal be- 
liefs, and it leads me to suspect that a 
great majority of the California Indians 
proper are indebted to the early Jesuits 
for their few notions of a Creator and 
Preserver. Certain it is that it is inac- 
curate to speak of them—as many per- 
sons do—as believing in a “Great Spir- 
it,” like the Algonquin race; for the In- 
dians of this State, though full of inge- 
nious and cunning fables, are greatly 
lacking in elevated, spiritual concep- 
tions, and seek always to personify and 
‘materialize. Hence it is that they con- 
stantly speak, in their simple way, of the 
“Big Man” or the “Old Man.” What 
imagination they possess is not at all of 
the Hindoo type—introspective, theo- 
logical, sublime—but eminently like the 
Chinese—wonderfully shrewd, sly, run- 
ning on a low level, fetishistic, prone to 
invest brute beasts with human and di- 
vine attributes. Among the Klamath 
Indians and the Hoopas this Great Man 
is full of tangible and robust qualities ; 
he created the world and all its inhabit- 
ants; he alone can avert earthquakes, 
calamitous landslides, floods, etc., and 
to him they sacrifice. But among all 
the Indians south of them, whenever one 
is closely questioned, he points upward 
and refers to a being named as above; 
but this being takes no part in their af- 
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fairs, and never did; created nothing, up- 
holds nothing, has no hold on their fears 
or their offerings, is honored with not a 
single act of worship, and seems to have 
no function whatever, except to rule over 
them as a vague, indefinite “good Chief” 
in the Hereafter. In short, there are a 
hundred signs which mark this being as 
so much waste matter in their credo, 
a foreign acquisition, an unassimilated 
thing, a civilized scion grafted on a sav- 
age stock, and therefore, though not ab- 
solutely lifeless, yet producing no fruit. 
From the outrageous character of the 
Yukas, White Men know less about 
their beliefs on these matters than is 
known of almost any other tribe. 

Most California Indians are conspic- 
uously lenient to their children, never 
punishing them on any occasion; but 
the Yukas are often brutal and cruel to 
their women and children, especially to 
the women. Thievery is a virtue with 
them, as it was with the ancient Spar- 
tans, provided the thief is deft enough 
not to get caught. Quarrelsome, chol- 
eric, vengeful, they are frequently in- 
volved in murderous feuds among them- 
selves, and were seldom off the war-path 
in former times, the pacific and facile 
Pomos being their constant victims. 

A veteran woodman related to me a 
small circumstance which illustrates the 
remarkable memory of these savages. 
One time he had occasion to perform 
some long labor in a certain wood where 
water was exceedingly scarce, and where 
he was grievously tormented with thirst. 
He remembered to have seen a little 
spring somewhere in that vicinity, and 
he considered it worth his while, under 
the circumstances, to search for it two 
whole days, but without success; when 
there chanced to come along a Yuka 
squaw, to whom he made mention of 
the matter. Although she had not been 
near that place for six years, and proba- 
bly never had seen the spring but once, 
like himself, yet, without a moment’s hes- 
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itation or uncertainty, she conducted him 
straight to the spot. In this country, so 
arid through long summer months, prob- 
ably there is no other thing of which the 
Indians have better recollections than of 
the locations of springs. 


THE YUKA DEVIL. 

On the Reservation there once lived 
an Indian who was so thoroughly bad 
in every respect that he was generally 
known by the sobriquet of The Yuka 
Devil. He committed all the seven 
deadly sins and a good many more, if 
not every day of his life, at least as oft- 
en as he could. One time he wander- 
ed off a considerable way from the Re- 
serve, accompanied by two of his tribal 
brethren, and they fell upon and wan- 
tonly murdered three squaws, without 
any known provocation whatever. They 
were pursued by a detachment of the 
garrison, overtaken, captured, carried 
back, manacled hand and foot, and con- 
signed to the guard-house. In some in- 
explicable manner, The Devil contrived 
to break his fetters asunder, and then he 
tied them on again with twine in such 
fashion, that, when the turnkey came 
along on a tour of inspection, he per- 
ceived nothing amiss. Being taken out 
for some purpose or other soon after- 
ward, he seized the opportunity to wrench 
off his manacles and escape. But he was 
speedily overtaken again, and brought 
down with a bullet, which wounded him 
slightly, taken back to the guard-house, 
heavily ironed, and cast into a dungeon. 
Here he feigned death. For four days 
he never swallowed a crumb of nutri- 
ment, tasted no water, breathed no breath 
that could be discovered, and lay with 
every muscle relaxed like a corpse. To 
all human perception, he was dead, ex- 
cept that his body did not become rigid 
or cold. At last a vessel of water was 
placed on a table hard by, information 
of that fact was casually imparted to him 
in his native speech, all the attendants 
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withdrew, the dungeon relapsed into 
silence, and he was secretly watched. 
After a long time, when profound still- 
ness prevailed, and when the watchers 
had begun to believe he was in a trance, 
at least, he cautiously lifted up his head, 
gazed stealthily all around him, scrutin- 
ized every cranny and crevice of light, 
then softly crawled on all-fours to the 
table, taking care not to clank his chains 
the while, took down the pitcher, and 
drank deep and long. They rushed in 
upon him, but upon the instant—so fat- 
uous was the obstinacy of the savage — 
he dropped as if he had been shot, and 
again simulated death. But he was now 
informed that his play was quite too 
shallow for any further purposes, and as 
soon as the gallows could be put in or- 
der, the executioners entered and told 
him plainly that the preparations were 
fully completed for his taking-off. He 
made no sign. 

Then, half dragging, half carrying the 
miserable wretch, they conducted him 
forth to the scaffold. All limp and flac- 
cid and nerveless as he is, they lift him 
upon the platform; but still he makes 
not the least motion, and exhibits no 
consciousness of all these stern and grim 
preparations. He is supported in an 
upright position between two soldiers, 
hanging a lifeless burden on their shoul- 
ders; his head is lifted up from his 
breast, where it droops in heavy help- 
lessness; the new- bought rope, cold, 
and hard, and prickly, is coiled about 
his neck, and the huge knot properly 
adjusted at the side; the merciful cap, 
which shuts off these heart - sickening 
preparations from the eyes of the faint 
and shuddering criminal, is dispensed 
with; and everything is in perfect read- 
iness. The solemn stillness befitting the 
awful spectacle about to be enacted, falls 
upon the few spectators ; the fatal signal 
is given; the drop swiftly descends ; the 
supporting soldiers sink with it, as if 
about to vanish into the earth and hide 
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their eyes from the tragedy; with a dead, 
dull thud the tightened rope wrenches 
the savage from their upbearing shoul- 
ders into pitiless mid-air; and The Yuka 
Devil, hanging there without a twitch or 
a shiver, quickly passes from simulated 
to unequivocal and unmistakable death. 


In connection with the Yukas, I will 
give some statistics, .to show how much 
a Reserved Indian is worth in annual dol- 
lars and cents. In 1871, the inmates of 
Round Valley Reservation had in crop 
850 acres, besides a matter of thirty acres 
cultivated for themselves, and produced 
the following yields: wheat, 6,476 bush- 
els; oats, 920; barley, 3,684; potatoes, 
550; turnips, 250; corn, 1,736; hay, 350 
tons. At the ordinary market rates of 
that year, these productions were worth 
$18,803. Add to this the yearly increase 
on 700 cattle and 400 swine —say $10,- 
ooo—which makes the total year’s prod- 
uct $28,803. I was at some pains to get 
accurate statistics of the year’s expenses 
of the Reservation for everything, in- 
cluding the merchandise, medical and 
clothing supplies furnished to the In- 
dians, but not including the pay and ra- 
tions of the garrison (about a company). 
This expense account was $20,751.11. 
Deducting this from the entire product 
of the Reservation industries, we have 
the sum of $8,051.89. Dividing this sum 
by 793, the whole number of Indians, we 
have $10.15 clear money as the amount 
which every Indian, old or young, made 
above the expenses of keeping him a 
year. Had it not been for the generous 
yield of acorns and salmon in the con- 
tiguous forests and streams, and the no- 
ble domain of native pasturage, nourish- 
ing their great herds without money and 
without price—and that to the exclusion 
of dozens of substantial citizens, who 
could have lived on these margins which 
the Reserve cattle overlapped—the Gov- 
ernment would have been out of pocket, 
which it probably was anyhow, since we 
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did not reckon the cost of the garrison. 
And all this accomplished nothing, and 
less than nothing, of benefit to the sav- 
ages. Whatever of protection the Cal- 
ifornia Reservations may once have af- 
forded them against the undiscriminating 
rapacity of the earlier goid- seekers, or 
vice versa, they have latterly become 
mere lazarettos, pest- houses, which are 
finishing well the work that was initiated 
twenty years ago with bayonet and bul- 
let. When the California Indians were 
once thoroughly subjugated, they were 
aware of that fact, and after that nothing 
whatever was required but the presence 
of a few detachments here and there, 
with permission to the Indians to gath- 
er acorns and spear salmon where they 
would. The infinitely happier and whole- 
somer condition of the savages on the 
Klamath is sufficient proof of these as- 
sertions, for the Indians are like wild 
wood-birds: they can take care of them- 
selves a mighty deal better than White 
Men can take care of them. You may 
fasten your linnet in a gilded cage, tuck 
it away never so tenderly in a nest of 
cotton-wool, and cram it with sugar and 
things, and it will die all the more cer- 
tainly. 

In the Reservation estimates, about 
one in every six is counted an able-bodied 
Indian, but they have a great deal of 
trouble in rallying them out afield at all. 
They are as cunning as the plantation 
Negroes in “shamming Abraham,” and 
itis wonderful what a number of afflictions 
an Indian has in crop-time. He has a 
face-ache on occasion, or an eye-ache, or 
he has swallowed a frog, or he has cracks 
between his toes. Ina pinch of work 
they sometimes call out the squaws, and 
one of them generally gets through as 
much in one day as a brave does in a 
fortnight or a month. The squaws car- 
ried to the granary on their backs the 
entire corn-crop— 1,736 bushels —in 
three days, each squaw averaging about 
six bushels per day. 
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On the Hoopa Reservation, Mrs. Ida 
Wells was giving the best endeavors of 
a noble Christian matron to the instruc- 
tion of the children, in day-schools and 
Sunday- schools, wearying not through 
all the week. She had infinite difficul- 
ty in inducing the indifferent savages to 
come to the Sunday-school, and only suc- 
ceeded at last in enticing them thither by 
the promise of a lickerish luncheon ; but 
after the schooi had been in progress 
many months, still the ruling Indian pas- 
sion was so strong that she dared not 
withdraw the post - Biblical dough - nuts. 
The religious instruction was wisely lim- 
ited to the recital, in simple phrasing, of 
some old human story from the Bible; 
and such is the fondness of all fresh and 
healthy natures for narrative, that the 
children talked all the week among them- 
selves of the matter that was rehearsed 
to them. Mrs. Wells played for them 
little melodies on a family organ, and 
the young savages equaled the Southerr 
pickaninnies in “the good old times” of 
the plantations, or in the more recent 
and lamentable epoch of “Shoo, fly,” in 
the endless repetition with which they 
trolled these ditties over and over through 
the week, to the mighty weariness of the 
listeners. 

In Hoopa there was a school- house 
of sufficient commodiousness, but at the 
Round Valley Reservation, for lack of 
the same, the youthful disciples were 
compelled to sit under the great, over- 
shadowing branches of the white-oaks, 
after the fashion of the Platonists long 
ago in the olive groves of Academus. 
But on a frosty and nipping morning, 
such as that when I was present, they 
preferred to sit sheer in the sun, for a 
California Indian has an Ethiopian fond- 
ness for caloric. Mrs. Gibson, wife of 


the agent—perfect type of that good and 
notable Methodist minister’s wife who 
can fricassee the Sabbath fowl no whit 
less worthily than she leads in her hus- 
band’s congregational choir, or performs 
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the sweet and gentle minor ministrations 
of his wide-scattered flock—had them 
arrayed along on boards stretching from 
log to log, in old-time camp- meeting 
fashion; and she caused them to doa 
lesson, that I might listen. It was a 
highly picturesque regiment—I doff my 
apologetic hat to their excellent com- 
mander—like to that ever-remembered 
company of Jack Falstaff’s, who pos- 
sessed only a shirt and a half among 
them; though the little pudding-sack 
faces, so wise- looking with that prema- 
ture gravity of the Indian, and those 
dark, shining eyes, were very pleasant 
tosee. The captain of a company—Pitt 
River, Eel River, or what not— would 
sonorously spell the word “C-a-t,” and 
all his command would follow him, letter 
by letter, “C-a-t;” whereupon he would 
pronounce the completed “Cat,” and 
they would all with one accord ejacu- 
late “Cat.” Then he would read, “The 
cow can run in the lot,” pausing after 
each word for the others to follow suit, 
which they did mechanically, though, I 
warrant, a great majority of them had 
not the remotest apprehension of the 
unrestricted potentiality of the female 
bovine quadruped’s coursing with celer- 
ity in the inclosure. 

Mrs. Gibson tried to induce some of 
her little pets, who were able to show 
better things than this mere parroting 
after the captain, to do a lesson alone; 
but they hung down their heads, screw- 
ed themselves about on the boards, and 
sucked their thumbs with a highly re- 
freshing naturalness. One little; lively, 
beady-eyed shaver accomplished the 
following quite by himself, “h-a, hay- 
stack.” 

After seeing the facility with which 
many of these little fellows learned to 
print letters on a slate, or to write-their 
names, I am surprised that the Califor- 
nia Indians have no picture-writing and 
no ornamental carving. In such purely 
objective studies as these, Indian chil- 
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dren not infrequently slip their heads 
into the noose quicker than White chil- 
dren. Like all Turanian races, they are 
more imitative than inventive. 

The Shumeias lived on the extreme 
upper waters of Eel River, opposite Pot- 
ter Valley, and were Yukas in every re- 
spect, except in name, being sometimes 
called Spanish Yukas, for the reason, 
that, living farther south than those in 
Round Valley, they adopted a number 
of Spanish words and usages. In the 
Pomo language, the word shumeia is 
said to signify “stranger,” and, second- 
arily, “thief” or “enemy.” Some writ- 
er has finely remarked that it is a good 
commentary on our civilization, that, in 
frontier parlance, “stranger” is synon- 
ymous with “friend.” In the Indian 
tongues, however, it seems to be gener- 
ally tantamount to “enemy.” The Po- 
mos regard this branch of the Yukas 
very much as the Wintoons do the main 
people, as is shown by the name given 
them. Both branches were ever on the 
war-path against their peaceful and do- 
mestic neighbors, and the brunt of their 
outrageous and wanton irruptions gen- 
erally fell on the Potter Valley Pomos, 
because the mountains here interposed 
slighter obstacles to their passage. At 
the head of Potter Valley the water-shed 
is quite low, and the pass is easy, and 
could readily be traversed by heavy 
masses of civilized troops. On the sum- 
mit of it, a rod or two from a never-fail- 
ing spring, there is to this day a conspic- 
uous cairn, which was heaped up by the 
Indians to mark the boundary; and if 
a member of either tribe was caught be- 
yond it, he suffered death. When the 
Shumeias wished to challenge the Po- 
mos to battle, they took three little sticks, 
cut notches around their ends and in the 
middle, tied them in a fagot, and depos- 
ited the same on this cairn. If the Po- 
mos took up the gauntlet, they tied a 
string around the middle notches, and 
returned the fagot to its place. Then 
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the heralds of both tribes met together 
on the neutral territory of the Tahtoos— 
a little tribe living at the foot of the pass 
—and arranged the time and place for 
the battle, which took place according- 
ly. William Potter, the pioneer of Pot- 
ter Valley, says they fought with con- 
spicuous bravery, employing bows and 
arrows and spears at long range, and 
spears or casual clubs when they came 
to a square, stand-up fight in the open. 
They not infrequently charged upon each 
other in heavy, irregular masses, but not 
with “that terrible silence” wherewith 
Wellington’s grenadiers used to go af- 
ter the French. 

The following almost incredible occur- 
rence was narrated to me by a responsi- 
ble citizen of Potter Valley, and corrob- 
orated by another, both of whose names 
could be given, if necessary: 


STORY OF BLOODY ROCK. 


After the Americans became so nu- 
merous in the land that the Indians be- 
gan to perceive that they were destined 
to be their greatest foes, the Shumeias 
abandoned their ancient hostility to the 
Pomos, and sought to enlist them in a 
common crusade against the new-come 
and more formidable enemy. At one 
time a band of them passed the bound- 
ary-line in the defile and came down 
to the Pomos of Potter Valley; and, 
with presents, and many fair words, and 
promises of eternal friendship, and with 
speeches of flaming barbarian eloquence, 
and fierce denunciation of the bloody- 
minded intruders, who sacrificed every 
thing to their sordid hankering for gold, 
tried to kindle these “tame villatic fowl” 
to the pitch of battle. But the Pomos 
held their peace; and after the Shume- 
ias were gone on their way, they hasten- 
ed to the Americans and divulged the 
matter, telling them what the Shumeias 
were hoping and plotting. So the Amer- 
icans resolved to nip the sprouting mis- 
chief in the bud; and fitted out a com- 
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pany of choice fighters, went over on 
Eel River, fell upon the Shumeias, and 
hunted them over mountains and through 
canons with sore destruction. The bat- 
tle everywhere went against the savages, 
though they fought heroically — falling 
back from village to village, from gloomy 
gorge to gorge, disputing all the soil 
with their traditional valor, and sealing 
with ruddy drops of blood the possesso- 
ry title-deeds to it they had received 
from Nature. 

But, of course, they could not stand 
against the scientific weapons, the fierce 
and unresting energy, and the dauntless 
bravery of the Americans ; and with sad 
and b’tter hearts they saw themselves 
falling, one by one, by dozens, by scores, 
all their bravest dropping around them, 
fast going out of existence. The smoke 
of burning villages and forests blacken- 
ed the sky at noonday, warping and roll- 
ing over the mountains; and at night 
the flames snapped their yellow tongues 
in the face of the moon; while the wails 
of dying women, and of helpless babes, 
brained against a tree, burdened the air. 

At last, a band of thirty or forty—that 
was as near the number as my inform- 
ants could state—became separated from 
their comrades, and found themselves 
fiercely pursued. Hemmed in on one 
side, headed off on another, half- crazed 
by sleepless nights and days of terror, 
the flying savages did a thing which was 
little short of madness. They escaped 
up what is now known as Bloody Rock 
—an isolated bowlder, standing grandly 
out scores of feet on the face of the 
mountain, and only accessible by a rug- 
ged, narrow cleft in the rear, which 
one man could defend against a nation. 
Once mounted upon the summit, the 
savages discovered they had committed 
a deplorable mistake, and must prepare 
for death, since the rifles in the hands 
of the Californians could knock them off 
in detail. A truce was proclaimed by 


the Americans, and a parley was called. 
Vor. IX.—2r, 


Some one able to confer with the In- 
dians advanced to the foot of the ma- 
jestic rock, and told them they were 
wholly in the power of their pursuers, 
and that it was worse than useless to re- 
sist. He proffered them the choice of 
three alternatives: either to continue 
the fight, and be picked off one after 
another; or to continue the truce, and 
perish from hunger; or to lock hands 
and plunge down from the bowlder. 
The Indians were not long in choosing ; 
they did not falter, or cry out, or whim- 
per. They resolved to die like men. 
After consulting but a little while, they 
replied that they would lock hands and 
leap down from the rock. 

A little time was granted them where- 
in to make themselves ready. They ad- 
vanced in a line to the brow of the 
mighty bowlder, joined their hands to- 
gether, then commenced chanting their 
death-song, and the hoarse, deathly rat- 
tle floated down far and faint to the ears 
of the waiting listeners. For the last 
time they were looking upon their be- 
loved valley of Eel River, which lay far 
beneath them in the lilac distance; and 
upon those golden, oat-covered, and oak- 
dappled hills, where they had chased the 
deer in happy days forever gone. For 
the last time they beheld the sweet light 
of the sun—that sun which the Califor- 
nia Indian loves so well— shine down 
on the beautiful world; and for the last 
time the wail of his hapless children 
ascended to the ear of the Great One 
in heaven. As they ceased, and the 
weird, unearthly tones of the dirge were 
heard no more, there fell upon the little 
band of Americans a breathless silence, 
for even the stout hearts of those hardy 
pioneers were appalled at the thing which 
was about to be done. The Indians hes- 
itated only a moment. With one sharp 
cry of strong and grim human suffering, 
which rang out strangely and sadly wild 
over the echoing mountains, they leaped 
down to their death. 
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HAWAIIAN FUN-BEAMS. 


MAN without a funny side to him 
A is badly constituted from the be- 
ginning, or he is the victim of a subse- 
quent morbid development. In either 
case the sum of his personal happiness 
is diminished, and he is necessarily less 
companionable than if he were some- 
thing other than one-sided, and sober- 
sided at that. Doubtless the best type 
of character for this mixed and transient 
state of being is of the composite order: 
a harmonious blending of antagonisms. 
While there are crises of duty and of 
danger which call for sterner qualities, 
and which gird all the energies for so- 
ber, earnest work, there ought, also, to 
be place and play for the more sportive 
proclivities of a race of beings constitut- 
ed with a natural sense of the ludicrous, 
and surrounded with so many materials 
of happiness. The dignity which is al- 
ways girt up and on parade will not abide 
as long nor support itself so well as that 
which knows how at times to relax some 
of the severer constraints, and to be-both 
amusing and amused. What in this re- 
spect is true of persons is as true of peo- 
ples. The nation that has no diaphragm, 
and that knows no holiday, is in danger 
of dying before its time. 

While there are elements of sadness 
alike in the character and history of the 
Hawaiians, it is pleasant to persuade 
ourselves that the depleted population 
is not dying out for want of cheerfulness. 
They are pre-eminently a talkative peo- 
ple. With a language that is fluent rath- 
er than voluble, they experience the lux- 
ury of talking made easy. No jaw-break- 
ing combination of consonants impedes 
the flow of speech. No rasping guttur- 
als require that the average throat shall 
be coppered and copper-fastened before 


venturing to give them utterance. No 
language is more readily learned, and 
none seems more thoroughly enjoyable 
to those using it. The most illiterate 
Kanaka talks as easily and as rapidly as 


either we or he can laugh. Talking is 
with him an amusement, a pastime. Not 
that it is a mere senseless chatter. The 


islanders are earnest and often eloquent 
talkers. Adepts in the use of sign lan- 
guage, expressing as much by the turn- 
ing of the hand as the Frenchman ex- 
presses by the shrug of his shoulders, 
they throw the whole body, if not the 
whole soul, into their conversation. So 
characteristic, copious, and natural are 
their gestures, that a stranger to their 
language can often guess the subject of 
discourse from the motions they make. 
A heavy-laden cloud or a water-spout 
coming up from the sea has burst upon 
the high hills back of Honolulu, and sent 
a freshet, the advance wave of which 
is several feet high, along the valley 
streams, sweeping away the bridges in 
its course. A bill is before the Parlia- 
ment to rebuild the bridges, so that the 
finest carriage drive on the islands may 
again be available. A sturdy native from 
one of the rural districts has the floor, 
and, though we know not the import of 
a single word he utters, yet, from the 
perfect pantomime he is acting, we gath- 
er the drift of his argument, and appre- 
ciate the force of the jokes by which he 
is damaging the prospect for the passage 
of the bill, and jeoparding the proposed 
improvement. Now he is painting the 
able-bodied peripatetic, shows how nim- 
bly he can run down the bank, and jump 
across the stream, and bound up the oth- 
er side. What need has he for a bridge? 
He is strongly insisting that the common 
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people who walk require no costly struct- 
ure to bridge the streams, since at best 
a narrow foot-path might serve their pur- 
pose. And now he mimics the mount- 
ing of a steed, and shows you how the 
rider gallops and races along the high- 
way; and you see with hardly less force 
than if you heard it his argument in fa- 
vor of such a bridge as may suffice for 
the use of the country people, who come 
to the city on horseback and never in 
carriages. And now he rises to a high- 
er reach of sign-language, and fairly rev- 
els in enacted sarcasm, as he pictures 
the helpless and proud aristocracy, part- 
ly native but chiefly foreign, riding in 
carriages. He holds in the horses, snaps 
the whip about their ears, raises a cloud 
of dust, describes the whirl and rumble 
of the wheels, the swaying of the vehicle, 
the pompous self-complacency of the 
occupants, and the airs of the beavered 
and banded driver, if it should chance 
to be a royal coach that is passing. In 
spite of yourself, you are almost con- 
vinced that the proposed improvement is 
an unjust and inequitable tax upon the 
poor, who need no such luxury, for the 
benefit of a worthless and pampered ar- 
istocracy, who can well afford to pay for 
their broad bridges and carriage - ways, 
if they must have them. 

The argument has been streaked with 
fun, and intensified by natural and force- 
ful acting which the most artistic and 
popular of comedians might envy. The 
grave assembly sways with laughter, 
and applauds the champion of popu- 
lar rights; and, if some one on the oth- 
er side has no: the wit to outjoke him, 
they are ready to vote a heavy carriage- 
tax to pay for the new bridges. After 
once witnessing such an exhibition of 
native talent, one is in little danger of 
accepting the too common statement 
that there is no argument in sarcasm, 
and that wit is not logic; for eye and 
ear alike testify that sarcasm may be 
the most effective argument, and that 


wit is often condensed and conclusive 
logic. 

Though a peculiarly peaceable people, 
the loquacious Hawaiians are heroic in 
word-warfare. We see two, or a dozen, 
it may be, confronting one another in 
menacing attitude, gesticulating with the 
utmost violence, and pouring out a tor- 
rent of loud and uncomplimentary words. 
We tremble to think of the flow of blood 
and the crash of skulls which may at any 
moment result from this demonstration 
of wrath. But ave are presently relieved 
when the explosion ends in smoke; for, 
with some timely joke, a by-stander ora 
party to the quarrel has made an end of 
controversy by putting the crowd in that 
happy mood of mind which makes logom- 
achy a harmless amusement. One may 
live upon the islands a quarter of a cent- 
ury, and listen to countless noisy contro- 
versies, without ever seeing blood drawn 
or even a single blow struck. Indeed, 
one of the most amusing features of Ha- 
waiian life crops out in this propensity 
to play fight just for fun. Nothing more 
ludicrous appears in the state-craft of 
the kingdom than the navy and standing 
army, which so largely tax the poor peo- 
ple to test their patriotism and tickle 
their vanity. Squads of regulars daily 
pass through the streets, with we forget 
what colored jackets, but with never-to- 
be- forgotten unmentionables of light 
buff, which we suspect is only a dusty 
degeneration of white, so tightly fitting, 
withal, that we conclude the fat -limbed 
Kanakas have been simply dipped in 
melted tallow, and not any otherwise 
clothed. To see this is to smile audi- 
bly, as you are reminded, that, if there 
is any thing more ridiculous in this world 
than military glory, it is militia glory. 

The Hawaiian navy has seldom attain- 
ed a magnitude beyond one small fore- 
and-after, with a couple of field - pieces 
threatening to sweep the high seas. But 
this pop-gun armament has been more 
than sufficient, since the weakness of 
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such a kingdom is its chief source of 
strength. None but a very ill-natured 
bully would, without great provocation, 
encroach upon the rights, or jeopard the 
integrity of so feeble a folk. 

The grand military pageant of two or 
three companies of soldiers on parade 
at the opening or closing of Parliament, 
is quite as amusing to the foreigner as 
it is gratifying to the vanity of the sol- 
diery then put on exhibition. 

A fire department, which affords so 
many occasions for parade and display, 
is an efficient and well-filled force; and 
the native fireman finds it never difficult 
to obey the first and last precept of the 
department, the world over, to “keep a 
yelling all the while.” 

The popular love of fun and frolic is 
manifest, whether in aquatic sports—in 
which they excel, and in which both sex- 
es engage, playing in the surf like so 
many sea-birds, for hours together—or 
in equestrian feats— where men, wom- 
en, and children are equally at home— 
or in their fondness for those more com- 
mon sports and amusements, in which, 
among us, children alone engage. At 
one time, crowds of young men and wom- 
en may be seen on the sidewalks of the 
capital city, playing the one-legged game 
of hop-scotch. At another time, two or 
three generations are equally intent upon 
flying kites; and yet, again, they are 
hardly less generally engaged in playing 
marbles. But while, like full-grown 
children, they are fond of children’s 
sports, they are seldom vexed at being 
beaten in the game, and are uniformly 
cheerful and good-humored in their re- 
creations. 

Aside from the superstitious and semi- 
heathen associations of some of their an- 
cient athletic games, it may well be 
questioned whether any thing, either of 
dignity or healthfulness, has been gain- 
ed by the substitution of foreign amuse- 
ments. Certainly, running foot - races, 
jumping, pitching quoits, rolling the 
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round stone, hurling the javelin, and 
other exercises requiring a good eye 
and a powerful arm, favored physical 
development far more than do the lazy 
flying of kites and the groveling work 
of knuckling marbles. 

The fun-loving proclivities of the Ha- 
waiians appear in their readiness to nick- 
name persons, places, and things. Few 
foreigners land upon those hospitable 
shores without having attached to them 
some characteristic name, more or less 
sportively hinting at their habits, man- 
ners, or personal appearance. Any pe- 
culiarity, such as largeness or littleness, 
a stride or a limping gait, a stooping of 
the shoulders, or a too thin thatching of 
the head, an affectation of style, a slov- 
enly dress, or a neglect of any of the 
proprieties of life, may give occasion for 
the invention of some jocular phrase, by 
which the unconscious object of ridicule 
may be known all over the islands, and 
which shall cling to him as long as his 
memory lives among them. 

A fair sample of this nick-naming pro- 
pensity appears in the origin of the na- 
tive name for the sugar-mill of Wilder’s 
plantation, on the north side of Oahu. 
One of the Kanakas employed in dig- 
ging the trench for the foundation of the 
mill had lost an eye; and, not being ac- 
customed to use the spade, he followed 
each spadeful of earth thrown out bya 
needless motion of the head. As the 
natural result of thus frequently twisting 
his neck, it became very lame before 
night, when, with comical gravity, he 
used a native compound word, express- 
ing the idea, “ This is a regular old twist 
the neck;” and to this day that mill is 
known among the natives by the phrase 
signifying “ Twist-the-neck Mill.” 

Nick-naming, like other habits, is 
catching, and foreigners who have long 
resided upon the islands are apt in this, 
as in other things, to fall into the native 
ways. An ex-sea captain, who was es- 
pecially gifted in this line, and was known 
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to have a pet name for almost every body, 
one day received a call from King Kam- 
ehameha IV., that courtly gentleman, 
who, in personal presence and kingly 
bearing, compared favorably with any 
monarch of his time. The King inquir- 
ed what nick-name the funny foreigner 
was accustomed to apply to him. “I 
should, of course, not venture to take 
such liberties with your Majesty,” was 
the reply. “No, but I am sure you do 
not thus considerately pass me by when 
my back is turned. I am curious to 
know what you call me; and, I assure 
you, I have too much good sense to be 
offended at any play of your fancy, even 
if my name should not be very compli- 
mentary.” Well, then,” said the quick- 
witted joker, who really never before had 
thought of nick-naming the King, “since 
you insist upon it, if I should venture to 
confer any odd title upon your Majesty, 
I should call you the Poi King ;” where- 
at his Majesty, who had an ear for eu- 
phony, was greatly pleased. 

The whims and oddities of the island- 
ers in business affairs are comical enough, 
even where they do not purpose to be 
funny. Accustomed to bear burdens 
suspended from the extremities of a pole 
placed upon the shoulder, if they sell 
the live pig, bunch of bananas, or other 
article of merchandise suspended from 
one end, they place a stone in its stead, 
to balance che still unsold article at the 
other end. But odd as this seems to 
us, they find it easier to carry a double 
burden upon the shoulders than the sin- 
gle weight at arm’s length. Their amus- 
ing device is, after all, hardly so sense- 
less as many of the expedients to which 
more enlightened traders resort, to keep 
their balance. 

A tricky native will often spend more 
time and ingenuity in attempts to de- 
fraud in weight or measure than it would 
cost to be honest, though it is doubtful 
ifin that case he would enjoy it so well. 
Grass, which is a perennial supply, is 


cut green, and daily brought to market 
in bundles about a foot and a half in di- 
ameter and six or seven feet long, from 
two to four bundles making,a load for 
one man. These are often, with the 
greatest care, puffed out, to make bulk, 
and then, perhaps, a stone is nested in 
the centre, to make weight, when it would 
cost less to make honest bundles. Rath- 
er than take a few cents less per bundle, 
thus readily selling all four at once, they 
tenaciously insist upon the accustomed 
quarter of a dollar, and will carry their 
load back and forth for days till it spoils 
on their hands. The idea of quick sales 
and small profits has never yet found 
lodgment in the cranium of the common 
Kanaka. Let a person riding in the 
country offer a trifle less than the city’s 
price for an article, and he will find that 
the owner makes no account of the time 
and labor of carrying it to market, but 
wants as much or more than he thinks 
he could get for it in the city. But this 
is no uncommon experience among those 
who regard themselves as higher in the 
scale of civilization than the Hawaiians. 
As with office-holders and others among 
us, it is there found much less difficult 
to raise the charge for any service than 
to reduce it again. Many years ago, a 
reckless foreigner, traveling upon the 
islands, offered $5 to a native for taking 
a letter from the west end of Oahu to 
Honolulu, twenty-eight miles distant. 
Any native, having occasion to go, 
would gladly have taken it for twenty- 
five cents, and a dollar or two had been 
ample compensation for a special mes- 
senger. But to this day, we are told, $5 
is the price charged for carrying a sin- 
gle letter over that particular route, 
though you may put your letter in a 
covered pail and have both safely and 
promptly delivered for one-twentieth of 
that sum, if the messenger is ignorant 
of the fact that he is carrying a special 
mail. That same spendthrift foreigner 
so demoralized the natives on the island 
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of Kauai by the reckless manner in which 
he threw his money about on every hand, 
that the gathering of that year’s crop on 
the sugar plantations was jeoparded and 
very considerable loss was sustained by 
the planters, since the native laborers 
could not be induced to work hard for 
money when it was distributed so freely 
for the most trifling service. But what 
is this but a fair sample of human nat- 
ure the world over? Where Nature is 
most lavish of her golden treasures, 
or where successful speculation makes 
many rich without toil, the useful indus- 
tries suffer. 

Housekeepers are often amused at the 
cunning devices by which their Hawai- 
ian servants seek to evade duty and to 
gain almost as many holidays as are 
claimed by the most devout Biddy, 
whose faith and works are apt to be in 
inverse ratio. There is often a vacancy 
in the cook- house (the kitchen is not a 
Hawaiian institution), because the cook 
has gone to attend the funeral of a near 
relative. You could calmly consent to 
the imposition of having him drafted to 
bury one father this week and another 
a week hence. But when you have 
spared him to bury six or eight fathers 
and as many mothers, not to take ac- 
count of a dozen or two brothers and 
sisters, you think it time to look into 
this matter of near relationships, and to 
post yourself upon these novel laws of 
population. After a careful investiga- 
tion, you find that the cunning culprit 
has only availed himself of the laxness 
prevailing among the tribes of Asia and 
Africa, as well as on the Pacific islands, 
where uncles are reckoned as fathers, 
aunts as mothers, and cousins as broth- 
ers and sisters. There was a time when 
it was hardly a matter for wonder that 
such relationships were somewhat ob- 
scure and slightly mixed. 

By the way, it is remarkable what a 
fondness they have, in common with all 
the sun-kissed races, for finery and pa- 
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rade. This propensity crops out with 
comical emphasis on funeral occasions. 
Several years ago, a large society was 
formed in Honolulu, the chief end of 
which appeared to be the honoring of 
each defunct member with a first-class 
funeral. The men on such occasions 
were topped out with uncomfortable 
beaver hats, the women clad in rich and 
gay-colored dresses, both sexes wearing 
gay sashes. The coincidence, if not the 
result, was the remarkable increase of 
deaths among those who were ambitious 
to be thus highly honored by their as- 
sociates. Ah, how many mortals are 
tempted to die for the sake of as tran- 
sient animmortality! Strangely enough, 
this love of display and finery is the pe- 
culiar weakness of the women, who may 
almost any day be seen on the streets, 
clad in silk, satin, or rich woolen goods 
of scarlet, crimson, or solferino hue, and 
proudly striding along, bare-headed and 
bare-footed. 

Though thoroughly in earnest in their 
religious devotions, they sometimes say 
and do things that seem amusing enough 
in the midst of their most serious serv- 
ices. We remember to have had our 
gravity disturbed by seeing a tall Kana- 
ka rise from his seat during the delivery 
of the most impressive part of the ser- 
mon, deliberately take aim over a knot- 
hole in the aisle, and spit through it 
without leaving a mark. 

On another occasion, a woman, trou- 
bled with an itching of the back, relieved 
herself by inserting her umbrella under 
her capacious garments at the neck and 
using the handle as a scraper, vividly 
bringing to mind an incident in the early 
history of Yale College, as related to the 
writer by the venerable and serene Pres- 
ident Day. 

Soon after the Revolutionary War, 
when infidelity of the French type had 
inoculated the Americans, to whom En- 
glish Churchism was then specially odi- 
ous, President Dwight, who was strong 
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in Natural Theology, was lecturing to the 
Seniors on the wisdom and goodness of 
God in the structure of the human frame. 
He closed a climactric argument of great 
power with the triumphant challenge: 

“The structure is absolutely perfect. 
Could any of you young gentlemen sug- 
gest a possible improvement?” 

“TI think I could,” promptly respond- 
ed a graceless chap, who had little rev- 
erence for his Maker or the President. 

“You think you could? Well, what 
improvement would you suggest?” 

“T think a third arm and hand would 
be convenient.” 

“And, pray, what would you wish to 
do with them?” 

“Scratch my back, sir.” 

And so thought the Hawaiian woman, 
who used an umbrella for that purpose 
in church. 

The first church service among the 
natives attended by the writer was nota- 
ble for the comical scene in one act per- 
formed by the devout and truly excellent 
old deacon, Timoteo. During the sing- 
ing just before sermon, at the close of 
the interlude, and just as the choir was 
about to strike the next verse, some one, 
in a quick, sharp voice, cried out, “J/az- 
kai, matkati-loa!” (“Good, very good !”’) 
Looking around, we discovered an old 
man, with a grimace upon his dusky 
face, who, during the playing of the in- 
terlude, raised his hands on a level with 
his head and gesticulated vigorously, 
making his hands fly over an imaginary 
key-board, and then again crying out as 
before. Supposing that he was either 
drunken or crazy, or both, we waited to 
see some church-officer eject him as an 
intruder and a disturber of the worship. 
But no one thought of ejecting the funny, 
but much-respected deacon. He was a 


privileged character in church that day; 
and any demonstrations of joy he might 
have made could well be tolerated; for 
the kind-hearted old man, having at his 
own expense given a musical education 
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to several promising boys, had some 
right to be ecstatic over the success 
which one of his Jrotégés was achieving, 
in his first public performance upon the 
organ. 

At another time and place, in a crowd- 
ed church, we witnessed a performance 
quite as novel, and yet more ludicrous. 
Two aged women, both more than ordi- 
narily beautiful — taking fat as the Ha- 
waiian standard of beauty —sat on the 
front seat by one side of the pulpit. 
Presently, during sermon-time, one be- 
gan with double fists to punch and pound 
the other in the back and shoulders. 
Instead of hitting back, the poundee 
seemed to enjoy the striking demonstra- 
tion. A deacon, on the other side of 
the church, clad in dark pants, over 
which gracefully drooped the flaps of 
his only other garment —a gray - flannel 
shirt— seeing that one of the hearers 
was making more gestures than the 
preacher, passed over, as we supposed, 
to expel the Hitite. But, instead of 
this, he placed himself in front of the 
woman who had been so vigorously pok- 
ed and pounded, and, while she confid- 
ingly bowed her head against his breast, 
he doubled his fists and kneaded her fat 
and doughy back,-as though it had been 
a batch of bread. The good old lady, 
having an attack of rheumatic pain and 
cramp in the back, was, by this sensible 
practice of /omi-ing, very soon relieved ; 
and nobody but our company of foreign 
spectators appeared to think it a strange 
proceeding. As though this were not 
enough for one service, and that a sol- 
emn sacramental service, we were amus- 
ed by the very odd and fantastic rig of 
one of the seventy-five or eighty persons 
that day received into the Church. For 
some reason, or without any reason, she 
chose to wear her coal-scuttle bonnet so 
inverted that her forehead was where 
her neck ought to have been. Her hat, 
if not her head, was turned; and we 
were left in doubt whether it was her 
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purpose to attract attention to her gro- 
tesque attire, or whether she had adapt- 
ed her head - gear with special reference 
to convenience in the baptismal cere- 
mony. Certainly, the officiating clergy- 
man might have said to her, as the pro- 
fessor said to the student who so obse- 
quiously pulled off his crownless hat 
and placed it under his arm, “ You have 
no need to take it off.” It was itself a 
take - off. 

We should remember, however, that 
there are exceptional cases, even in the 
rural districts. It is commonly true, that, 
in conformity to what good sense and 
good taste require, the Hawaiian assem- 
blies compare favorably with those in 
other civilized States. The common 
people have a growing sense of the fit- 
ness of things; and they are quite keen 
in discerning the faults of foreigners 
who offend against their own standard 
of propriety. The day has passed when 
a man could be seen stalking proudly 
into church with a broad-brimmed hat 
and a pair of thick-soled boots — simply 
these and nothing more. 

Though not deficient in good common 
sense and in quickness of apprehension, 
the Hawaiians afford us samples of the 
wit of stupidity, which might be taken 
for genuine Hibernianisms. The nota- 
ble suggestion of that thick-headed sage, 
the Governor of Kauai — which has be- 
fore appeared in print—is a case in point. 
The schooner on which he, with many 
others, had taken passage from Kauai to 
Oahu, had in the night passed to the 
northward of the latter island; and, aft- 
er many days of wandering on the broad 
Pacific, till the provisions were exhaust- 
ed and all hands were reduced to the 
necessity of living on the cargo of sugar, 
a council was held to decide upon the 
best course to take to reach a port and 
escape starvation; when the venerable 
Governor suggested, that, if they were 
really lost, the best thing they could do 
was to go back to where they started from. 
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Laughably simple was the argument 
of the native preacher, who, while elo- 
quently urging the people decently and 
with religious ceremony to deposit their 
dead in public cemeteries, and no longer 
continue the heathen custom of keep- 
ing their encoffined friends in their own 
dwellings, or burying them in their gar- 
dens, or hiding them away in some lone- 
ly place among the hills: “It is not re- 
spectful toward God,” said he, “thus to 
put him to so much needless trouble in 
the resurrection, compelling him to go 
about and find and gather up the bones 
of your friends ; when you might just as 
well have placed them in some more 
convenient place, where he could easily 
find them. 

We laugh at this limited view of Di- 
vine knowledge and power ; but who has 
not, at some time in life, heard more 
jearned preachers as absurdly blunder, 
when speculating about the unknown 
and the unknowable? 

The blunders of the Hawaiians, in 
their early efforts to use English—which 
is so much more difficult than their moth- 
er tongue —are hardly more laughable 
than the first attempts of foreigners to 
air their Hawaiian. 

An English-speaking foreigner, hav- 
ing been invited by the missionary-pas- 
tor of one of the largest churches on the 
islands to address the great assembly 
of worshipers, somewhat playfully illus- 
trated the awkward attempts at religious 
progress which some of them might be 
making by the old story of the boy in 
America, who in winter was late at 
school, and who, on being called to ac- 
count for his tardiness, said it was so 
very slippery that every time he stepped 
forward one step he slipped back two. 
On being asked how, then, he could get 
there at all, he quickly replied, “I should 
not, only I happened to think, and turn- 
ed round and tried to go the other way.” 

All this, and much more, was trans- 
lated by the worthy missionary, he back- 
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ing up in the pulpit and acting off the 
progress of the boy, who was such a 
backslider that he could only reach his 
destination by attempting to go the oth- 
er way. During the subsequent week, 
a composition was read by a hopeful 
young Hawaiian, in a school for teach- 
ing natives English. The following lit- 
eral extract from that document is so 
superlatively funny that the reader can 
have no difficulty in seeing where the 
laugh comes in: 

“Much I could go same that boy which 
the minister recite the last Sabbath, were 
going to school, and snow spread on the 
ground, that boy could go fast. Then 
he turn his back forward and he go fast 
quick he can because only rison he go- 
ing so, when he going just same be- 
fore one step forward then he slip two 
steps backward, he going same way. 
He thought he could go faster that what 
is he turn Ais backward before and 
how quick he go as well as he going 
front.” 

An American physician was not a lit- 
tle amused at receiving a well-written 
note in English from a very intelligent 
native, requesting him to visit his sick 
family without delay; adding, as a mo- 
tive, “I will pay you dehind.” The 
physician remarked that he had many 
patients who paid him dehznd; but none 
had before been honest enough to de- 
clare a purpose so to pay him. 

Though this is hardly the place for 
the discussion of such a closely contest- 
ed question, it is worthy of remark that 
the planters, as well as the missionaries, 
very generally, take issue with the new- 
comers—who are wondrously wise about 
such matters—respecting the importance 
of teaching the natives English. They 
claim, on historical and philosophical 
grounds, that loyalty to the vernacular 
is the best method of preserving a dis- 
tinct national identity. And they assert, 
as the result of an almost uniform expe- 
rience, that the natives who get a mere 
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smattering of English learn only just 
enough to swear by, and are thenceforth 
of little service for any industrial pur- 
pose, being puffed up with the notion 
that this accomplishment exalts them 
above the masses, and fits them for the 
position of bosses and sub-overseers. 

It can not be denied, however, that a 
few of the chiefs and others, who have 
been thoroughly instructed in English, 
at the Royal School and at the Oahu 
College, have learned to speak the lan- 
guage very correctly, and are able to 
hold rank in the best society. 

Prince William, one of the highest 
chiefs in the Kingdom, is as quick - wit- 
ted and as ready at repartee in English 
as in Hawaiian. A few years ago, 
the somewhat pompous and patroniz- 
ing French Minister, at a royal recep- 
tion, turned toward Prince William, and 
—having for the moment forgotten his 
name, yet wishing officially to recognize 
him— said, “ And your name is -—?” 
—pausing for a reply. At once, the 
Prince —who did not care to be patron- 
ized—threw himself into a theatrical at- 
titude, and, with a capital rendering of 
his apt quotation, replied: “My name 
is Norval. On the Grampian hills my 
father feeds his flock; a frugal swain.” 
Nobody could more thoroughly enjoy 
than did he the confusion of the courtly 
Frenchman, who knew too little of En- 
glish literature to comprehend the force 
of the extract which so much amused 
the by-standers. 

A kind-hearted clergyman, earnestly 
endeavoring to dissuade a high chief 
from the indulgence of his intemperate 
habits, was balked by the quick repartee 
in good English: “I am obliged to you, 
sir, for the interest you take in my af- 
fairs. But consider the fitness of things: 
You, sir, plead 


every man to his calling. 
in the pulpit; and I practice at the 


-f? 


bar 
But better than any of these examples 
of Hawaiian wit was the reply of the 
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shrewd native guide whe accompanied 
us on our trip in the great crater of Ki- 
lauea. One of the party, being crippled, 
had to be carried on the backs of the 
native guides down the precipitous sides 
of the crater and over some three miles 
of its black lava-floor, before coming to 
the open, burning lake. Through the 
cracks and seams of this pavement of 
the pit steamed up the hot and noxious 
gases from the fires below; and often 
on our course we were compelled to de- 
viate from direct lines of travel, to avoid 
recent outflows of lava, which had burst 
through the crust on which we were 
walking. Reaching, at length, the open 
lake, and standing, for a time. awe-strick- 
en upon its crazy shore, we saw great 
jets of lava shoot upward, the quickly 
forming crust—like ice-cakes—breaking 
against the trembling sides, and the great 
waves of fire dashing their spray high 
up on the rocks. Though a hundred 
feet above the surface of the molten sea, 
the heat was intense, and the glare from 
the surging mass of liquid fire was a se- 
vere test of the soundest optic nerves ; 
nor could the bravest divest themselves 
of the thought, What if some sudden 
convulsion should precipitate the cliff 
on which we are standing into that awful 
abyss! We had stood silent and spell- 
bound on the fearful brink, contempliat- 
ing, for an hour or two, the terrible 
grandeur of the scene, when our lame 
friend —taking a humorous view of the 
special danger of the situation to one so 
helpless—turned to the guide, and, with 
simulated gravity, said : 

“If anything happens here to harm 
us, or if a sudden outflow of lava should 
threaten to cut off our retreat, you must 
not run off, like a coward, and leave me. 
You brought me here, and you must see 
me safe back.” 

The sentence was scarcely finished, 
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when, with a twinkle of fun in his eye, 
the witty native replied: 

“QO no. You very good man; God 
get you. I run like the devil.” 

Seldom, if ever, has a heartier shout 
of laughter gone up from the borders of 
that burning lake; and none enjoyed 
the joke more fully than the helpless 
victim of it, who was thus called upon 
to make a practical application of a faith 
which the half- reconstructed heathen 
confessed could not prevent him from 
running. 

The sources from which to draw such 
rambling sketches of the humorous side 
of Hawaiian character are almost ex- 
haustless. We stop because of other 
limitations than lack of material. Nor 
can we cease from this pleasant task of 
catching these few “ Fun- beams” from 
the sunny, mid-ocean is:es, without giving 
one example of wit not wanting in grav- 
ity, so eloquent and classical withal, that 
it had not done dishonor to the noblest 
Roman, lamenting the decline of the 
Empire. We were visiting the Royal 
Tomb, and reverently looking upon the 
gorgeous coffins which held the remains 
of monarchs and chiefs, who had once 
held absolute sway in those gems of 
the Pacific Sea—some of whom, more 
illustrious than the great warrior- king, 
Kamehameha I., had been valiant cham- 
pions for the Truth, and had helped to 
achieve one of the most notable moral 
revolutions of modern times. As we 
stood there, surrounded by the mortal 
remains of those whose lives had span- 
ned the great gulf between Barbarism 
and Civilization, a gray-haired chief, who 
had himself witnessed this change, and 
was one of the noblest survivors of a 
royal race, said, with touching emphasis : 

* Alas, all our great men and women 
are gone! Foreigner, you have come 
too late!” 
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HEN, as a school-boy, I used to 

\ \ read that “then Czsar crossed 
his entire army into cis-Alpine Gaul and 
went into winter-quarters,” I felt the re- 
lief of winter- quarters greatly. It was 
the end of a chapter, and consequently 
of the day’s lesson, and release, for twen- 
ty-four hours, at least, from wearisome 
soldiering in a dead language. In later 
days of actual warfare and the wearisome 
campaigns of autumn, I learned a new 
significance in winter-quarters. Know, 
O future school-boy!—son, perhaps, of 
the coming New Zealander—who wear- 
isomely translates these lines, that win- 
ter-quarters are more blessed to receive 
than toread about. Then Virginia roads 
are quagmires impassable; then flood, 
and frost, and snow, and ice, combine to 
form a danger more formidable than the 
enemy: artillery can not move; baggage, 
commissary, and ammunition - wagons 
must halt; human nature—even horse 
and mule nature—must avoid the expos- 
ure of an American winter, and seek 
for shelter. Winter-quarters, then, are 
quarters of some transient permanence, 
of some comfort, of certain plenty and 
warmth. Earth-works shelter from the 
enemy, and log- walls shelter from the 
weather; chimneys are built, and fires 
crackle with the luxuriance of forests of 
free fuel. The Commissary Department 
becomes systematized into great efficien- 
cy by the fixed point of its delivery; 
mails, and news, and parcels from the 
North begin to flow more surely and 
steadily to the army as the route be- 
comes worn smooth by custom, and sut- 
lers practice extortion in newer and 
broader fields. But, greater than all, 


leaves of absence and furloughs are 
granted, and granted liberally. 


What 


sight of land is, after a long sea-voyage; 
what recovery is to a sick man; what 
pardon is to a criminal —this, or some- 
thing like this, a leave of absence is to 
a soldier. Blessed were the fifteen days 
in which to leave desolation and the 
army behind, and look once more upon 
inhabited houses, fields unravaged, fair 
cities, womanhood, friends, home! Back 
again then with new uniforms, and new 
resolves, and new hearts and hopes. 

Out of the slime and pestilence of 
Dutch Gap Canal, and beyond the field 
of unburied dead at Newmarket Heights, 
came visions of the rude comforts of the 
winter log-camps, and the sweet and 
blessed prospect of the week’s run to 
the North. And, in spite of the fine 
weather of the first days of December, 
1864, the dreams and hopes of many 
blossomed into fruition and fact. From 
the Weldon Railroad to the cavalry out- 
posts at Chaffin’s Bluff—along the whole 
of the vast intrenched line—there began 
now to be daily departures northward. 

But all leave-applications from one or 
two brigades of the Army of the James 
seemed unaccountably to come to naught 
in official pigeon-holes, or to be returned 
with the hackneyed “exigencies of the 
service.” And justas this striking proof 
of official ill-will toward the excluded 
brigades became fairly noticeable, the 
explanation came in the embarkation of 
these troops on the first Fort Fisher 
expedition. Then the sea-tossing and 
the winter - quarters off Cape Hatteras ; 
the failure and the return; the debarka- 
tion at the old landing-place, and the 
march by night through ice, and mud, 
and water to the desolate old camping- 
grounds. 

One day to shake off the sea, to scour 
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the salt rust off musket-barrels, to drain 
the water out of the camp- hollows, to 
build up again the falien huts and chim- 
neys ; another, to write in due form, with 
the necessary military persiflage, the in- 
evitable application for a leave; then to 
lobby it through, waiting in General’s 
ante-chambers, and button-holing the 
beleagured Adjutant with explanations 
of its real necessity. Two days only of 
actual foot-hold on the firm earth, when 
all aspirations for the sweet North are 
rudely nipped by blank refusal of all ap- 
plications, and the substitution of the 
ruder order to “march in two hours.” 

This came on the third of January, 
1865, and to the same troops that had 
landed from the first expedition late on 
the last night of the old year. All grant- 
ed leaves—if any had been granted — 
were countermanded, and before sunset 
we were again marching over the now 
frozen ground toward the landing at Ber- 
muda. In the interval, General Butler 
had been relieved from command of the 
Army of the James, but so promptly were 
we pushed forward and embarked that 
we only fairly learned our new command- 
er’s name when we were on board the 
transports. It is worthy of remark that 
we went at once on board of the sea- 
going steamers, so that the delay of the 
transhipment at Old Point was avoided 
at the outset. 

On the fifth, we passed Fortress Mon- 
roe with hardly a pause, and in the night 
steamed out through the gates of the 
Chesapeake into the stormy sea. 

Winter reigned in triumph on the 
ocean, and for a week, at least, after 
passing capes William and Henry, the 
wind blew in a prolonged and furious 
gale. All the terrors of Hatteras were 
in the ascendant, and our winter - quar- 
ters were stormy and comfortless. An 


age of misery was compressed into a 
week of sea-sickness, as we almost vain- 
ly strove to buffet our way round the 
cape of storms. 


Cloudy skies, angry 
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seas! this was the only prospect we 
could see, in the few and far-between 
intervals of our escapes from the nau- 
seous cabin to the quarter-deck. 

But the seemingly endless struggle 
had its end at last. On the night of the 
eleventh, we had conquered the cape, 
and were running smoothly into the fa- 
miliar offing of Beaufort Harbor. Here 
we rendezvoused simply, not now need- 
ing the refitting that the former expedi- 
tion required. General Terry only wait- 
ed to find his whole force about him, and 
sailed before noon of the twelfth. It 
was:a grand and inspiriting sight to see 
the long lines of vessels; the placid 
beauty of sea and sky banished sea- 
sickness and roused our hopes. The 
transport vessels sailed in a single line, 
each in the wake of its predecessor; the 
naval fleet formed two lines, one on each 
side of the transports—the three togeth- 
er stretching away to the southward with 
a perspective convergence somewhere at 
the horizon: a grand display of naval 
beauty, and synmetry, and power. 

It is but a short sail from Beaufort to 
the mouth of Cape Fear River; we fin- 
ished the run early in the night, and lay 
to for daylight. The navy meanwhile 
got herself into position, and turned her 
iron muzzles toward the fort—“her guns 
all shotted and her tompions out.” The 
daylight found all ready, and wind and 
weather fairly beautiful— mild, balmy, 
and soft as spring. 

This time—taught by the experience 
of a former effort—all the boats of the 
naval and transport vessels were put into 
the service of disembarking the infantry, 
while a few of the iron-clads and moni- 
tors drew near the great serrated mass 
of Fort Fisher, and opened a majestic 
and leisurely cannonade to cover the 
landing and smother any effort from the 
fort to thwart our purpose. The boats, 
on approaching the line of surf, threw 
out small anchors and grapnels, and then 
let themselves wash shorewards on the 
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wave that was rushing to break on the 
beach. When the undertow began to 
recede, one of the sailors jumped into 
the water and held the boat’s stern against 
the seaward wash, while the armed pas- 
sengers climbed over the sides into the 
knee-deep water, carrying knapsacks and 
the sacred ammunition high up on fixed 
bayonets, and ran for the shore, chased 
by the crested advance of the succeeding 
billow. No time to hesitate, after once 
leaving the boat; those who paused a 
moment, to square themselves for the 
run, or to settle their top-heavy mus- 
kets, were likeiy to pay for it in the souse 
of the approaching wave. On the dry, 
warm sand of the beach we emptied the 
water out of our shoes and wrung it out 
of the saturated lower garments, leaving 
them in the bright sunlight to dry, while 
we sat and watched the continued disem- 
barking. This was exciting and amus- 
ing sport. The troops were evidently 
not of those who pass their summers 
at Newport or Long Branch, and they 
consequently brought to the disembark- 
ing an ignorance of the manners and 
customs of ocean waves that made the 
scene delightful and ludicrous. “Jump 
now,” cautioned Jack, when the under- 
tow was running out and the water at its 
shoalest; but many jumped so carefully 
and slowly that they were only fairly 
over the boat’s side when the next wave 
had deepened the water to their necks 
oreyes. The presence of the unexpect- 
ed is irritating to the actor in any such 
scene, but vastly amusing to the specta- 
tor. To step carefully into knee-deep 
water and find it suddenly somewhere 
over head and ears is unpleasant to ex- 
perience, ‘but very funny to see; or fun- 
nier still the complaisant pause of one 
unsuspicious of the coming rush of the 
liquid wall behind him, and the sudden 
upsetting of dignity and all hope of a dry 
landing by the blow of a wave that breaks 
about him and rolls him in toward the 
shore in its mass of foaming suds. The 
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laughter grew into a roar that rivaled the 
noise of the breaking waves, and the 
landing became a scene of merriment 
that would have done no discredit to 
the jolliest of picnics. A picnic it was, 
too, in the feast of oysters furnished by 
the salt pool behind the beach; in the 
delight of being on firm earth, after one 
week off Hatteras; in the bright sun- 
shine and beautiful weather; the grand 
naval display, with its holiday of bunt- 
ing; the smooth and shelving beach; 
the rolling waves, and the swimming 
boats. 

Before the troops were all landed, 
small fires of drift-wood were crackling 
everywhere, coffee was boiling, and oys- 
ters roasting. By the middle of the aft- 
ernoon, every infantryman was on shore, 
and from basking on the beach we were 
roused to the serious business of our 
presence on that coast. Regiments 
were gathered out of the chaos, rolls 
were called, and work began. The fort 
seemed close at hand, though really four 


miles away; but we were in such full 
view, and made so much martial display 
with regimental colors and the glitter of 
burnished musket-barrels in the sunlight, 
that we wondered at the silence of the 
enemy and his apparent indifference to 


our proceedings. But with all our pa- 
rade before him not a shot was bowled 
at us over the smooth beach from the 
sullen, silent walls. 

The beach was perhaps two hundred 
yards wide, then came about two hun- 
dred more of the salt- marshy pool, be- 
yond which were the tall pines of the 
forest, with its undergrowth of tangled 
vines and thorny bushes. With as broad 
a front as the beach gave us room for, 
we finally put the column of General 
Paine’s division in march toward the 
fort—skirmishers in advance. About a 
mile of progress brought us to the head 
of the salt-pool, and to the hour of sun- 
set, as well. Here we turned away from 
the sea and marched to the right, into 
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the darkness of the forest and the com- 
ing night. It was a low forest, full of 
the alternate grassy hummocks and wet 
places of a marsh, with a tangled mass 
of vines and bushes. Our column front 
became strung out to a single file, wind- 
ing with difficulty among trees and thick- 
ets, turning away from the deeper pools 
and fallen logs. It was hard to keep 
trace of the leader or to hold on to the 
points of compass, but we struggled on 
in the darkness, till, exhausted with the 
hard tramp, dripping with perspiration, 
and torn with thorns, we at last felt the 
sand growing firmer and drier under our 
feet. The line of struggling men, too, 
began to close up somewhat more com- 
pactly. At last, a gleam of open water 
through the trees, and the line soon com- 
pacted itself into a halt. We were on 
the bank of Cape Fear River. 

The Cape Fear flows nearly parallel 
with the coast-line of the ocean for some 
twenty miles or more above its mouth. 
At the point where we struck it— three 
miles above Fort Fisher—it was about 
a mile across from sea to river. 

Our line was made as straight as the 
swampiness of the ground permitted, 
and faced toward Wilmington. A mile 
farther down, the division under Gener- 
al Ames was facing toward the fort and 
intrenching. At the order to intrench, 
we fell to, with coffee-cups for shovels, 
and very soon had a mass of the soft 
sand put into semblance of an earth- 
work. But at midnight our left was 
thrown somewhat farther back, where a 
higher part of the river bank gave a more 
defensible position; and here an allow- 
ance of shovels—landed wisely by some 
how-to-do-it quartermaster — was dealt 
out, and the new line of earth- works 
soon became really formidable. Logs 
were gathered and staked into position 
for a revetment, and the sand was soon 
banked against it. A buzz of industry 
all along the line, lasting through the 
whole night, and by morning we had 
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a line too formidable and too well pro- 
tected by abattis to be rashly attacked. 
Strolling up and down the length of the 
growing line in the chill moonlight, from 
the placid expanse of the broad, bay-like 
river to where the surf was breaking on 
the sea- beach, we found a universal in- 
dustry. Even the landing-boats were 
still at work, ferrying through the surf, 
and piling the beach with stores of am- 
munition and provisions. Batteries of 
artillery were landed in the morning, 
and during the forenoon were got into 
position on the new lines. 

So far we had let the fort severely 
alone, paying our whole attention to the 
establishment of a permanent foothold 
on the peninsula, and securing it against 
the possible attack of the enemy, and 
the chances of starvation. The position 
also gave us an outlook over the river, 
but the ship-channel was too near the 
western shore of the broad river to be 
under the command of our field-guns. 

The warmth and brightness of the next 
day—the fourteenth—atoned for the cold- 
ness of the night, soothing many of the 
night-laborers into comfortable sleep 
under the blaze of sunlight. The whole 
day was taken up with the further land- 
ing of provisions, ammunition, and artil- 
lery, and in completing and improving 
the lines. Weariness and a feeling of 
security in the finished works made the 
day for the troops one of comparative 
rest. We relapsed into lazy criticism, 
which, though this time favorable to the 
steps so far taken, inclined to discredit 
the theory of an intended assault upon 
the fort. It was argued, that, in occu- 
pying the peninsula, we were cutting off 
the fort from the land of its friends, and 
effectually extinguishing the Wilmington 
blockade-running. What more could the 
fall of Fort Fisher accomplish? This 
was fallacious reasoning, however, which 
hardly satisfied its authors, and which 
the next day’s work disproved. 

Next morning it fell to my lot to have 
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charge of the picket-line. My instruc- 
tions from General Terry were to take 
charge of the pickets from the ocean on 
the right over to the river-bank, thence 
down the river-bank to the picket-line 
of General Ames’ division, and, in case 
of an advance by that division, to fill up 
the gap in the river picket-line. 

The warmth of spring was in the balmy 
air, and the tramp from the beautiful 
beach, through the resinous pines, was 
thoroughly enjoyable. No sign of any 
enemy in the Wilmington front; noth- 
ing but the beauty of the thorn- bushes, 
the brightness of the sunshine, and the 
peaceful chirrup of birds. But from be- 
low came the gradually increasing thun- 
der of the great naval guns opening their 
iron shower once more upon the doom- 
ed fort. Turning down the river- bank, 
I passed across the end of our new in- 
trenchments with the garrison of color- 
ed troops, and on down the narrowing 
peninsula. The river-bank was six feet 
or more above the water, and the soil 
almost wholly white sea-sand. The 
pines dwindled into shrubs, with thorn- 
thickets in marshy places; and these 
again into bare, grassless ridges of sand, 
and shallow pools of water. A country 
road on the river-bank ran apparently to 
the fort, though it was of older date, as 
several shabby Southern houses —one 
or two with some faint trace of small 
fields, as if agriculture had once spaded 
up the sand—stood along it. Strolling. 
down the sandy road, I could see the 
masts of the naval fleet, the notched 
ridge of Fort Fisher, and then the hulls 
of vessels and squat turrets of the mon- 
itors, rise alternately above the low land; 
while on the right the placid expanse 
of river reflected the glare of sunshine. 
Near the farther shore were several 
steam -tugs busy moving to and fro be- 
tween the various defenses of the river’s 
mouth. But most attractive to the eye 
was the grandeur and beauty of the great 
naval fleet, her flags lazily flapping in the 
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soft air, and her black guns putting forth 
their strength of destruction against the 
sandy fortress. 

The uproar of the cannonade kept sea 
and shore in a tremor, which was fainter 
or stronger as lighter or heavier guns 
were discharged. And occasionally a 
jar like an earthquake shook the ground 
as the enormous guns of the iron-clads, 
lying very near the shore, gave tongue. 
The huge projectile itself was quite vis- 
ible, leaping from the rolling masses of 
smoke at the gun’s muzzle, through its 
deliberate rush to the end of its flight— 
an explosion near the fort, or silent bu- 
rial in the soft sand. The noise of its 
slow passage through the air was a deep, 
hoarse roar that drowned the shriller 
scream of the smaller missiles. 

From the constant noise and jar of 
the firing and the screaming of the fly- 
ing shells, the volumes of gunpowder 
smoke, the movement of troops on the 
shore, it was evident, that, for better or 
worse, the metal of Fort Fisher was to 
be put to a genuine test. The navy had 
got to work in terrible earnest, and had 
apparently extinguished the feeble effort 
of the fort to reply. But, though silent 
and sullen, the Rebel flags still flutter- 
ed, and the walls loomed huge and for- 
midable through the smoke-clouds. Once 
before the impregnable aspect alone of 
the great sand-pile had driven off her 
foes, but now a new commander had 
brought back the same troops, and his 
reputation depended on his not blench- 
ing at a horrid front. A trial was to be 
made, and at once. 

On approaching still nearer, I began 
to pass lines of men in battle array, but 
seated on the ground while waiting the 
order to advance. They were chat- 
ting and laughing indifferently, behav- 
ing, as troops before a battle always do 
behave, as far as my observation goes— 
that is, doing anything except indulging 
in the heroics of a grand moment or the 
prayers of anawful one. Passing down 
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still nearer, and where now and then a 
wide shot from the ships exploded over 
their shore allies, I reached a low line of 
rifle-pits, where were more soldiers, still 
busy with cards or luncheon, and indif- 
ferent to the coming moment. From 
near the end of this line of works, ah- 
other rifle-pit line ran over toward the 
sea, and at right-angles with the road 
and the first line. At the angle was a 
square, inclosed redoubt of sand, Rebel- 
built. The nearer end of the hostile fort 
—where it touched the river —was per- 
haps eight hundred feet from this re- 
doubt. The peninsula here was very 
low—merely a beach—and less than half 
a mile from sea to river. In the sand- 
redoubt I found General Terry, the com- 
mander of our troops, with his staff, and 
General Ames, the latter just about to 
push on with his division to the assault. 

With this grand war-drama about to 
open before my eyes, it was impossible 
to resist the excitement of the moment, 
or the desire to see the opening of the 
assault; so I prolonged my duties at 
the lower extremity of my line of river- 
pickets. 

A brigade—that of Curtis, the same 
that had thrown its skirmishers on the 
slope of the fort on the former expedi- 
tion—now led the way. The skirmish- 
ers had crept up as close to the fort as 
the naval fire permitted, and were now 
lying in hastily-scraped holes in the 
sand, and the brigade-line was behind 
the low bank of a ditch, a little in their 
rear. 

A signal-flag fluttered in the redoubt, 
and the hail of naval shells swung obe- 
diently away from the nearer end of 
the fort and concentrated on the great 
angle farther down. Then, amid shouts 


of command, and with a cheer, Curtis’s 
men rose from their ditch and rushed 
forward; and the skirmish-line seemed 
to reach the stockade of logs at the edge 
of the ditch. 

At the same time a band of men in 
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naval uniform, brilliantly led by officers 
conspicuous in gold-banded caps, dash- 
ed forward from the left of Curtis’s line 
of infantry. All of this advance move- 
ment was met by a fierce rattle of mus- 
ketry, and the angry crash of cannister 
from field- pieces, which fired through 
the port-holes of the stockade. The 
sullen and hitherto silent walls now 
swarmed with gray uniforms. 

Before this discharge the naval party 
—which bore the brunt of it, being more 
directly in its front—melted away into a 
few figures of men flying through the 
sulphurous smoke, and a few more lying 
motionless on the beach. But the in- 
fantry brigade was only checked, and 
was soon returning the fire of the fort, 
from the hastily extemporized shelter of 
sand-holes. ‘“ Put in Pennypacker’s bri- 
gade,” I heard General Terry say to his 
Adjutant; and the new line soon moved 
forward and joined the rest. Under their 
increased fire, another move forward was 
made, which brought the assault to the 
log stockade at the scarp of the ditch. 

This log-work was originally a for- 
midable defense, consisting of a close 
fence of upright tree-trunks, of six or 
eight inches in diameter and eight or ten 
feet in height. Outside of this, torpe- 
does had been buried in the soft sand. 
But the rain of naval shells had cut the 
wires connecting the latter with the elec- 
tric batteries in the fort, and had breach- 
ed and shattered the logs so that the 
volunteer axe-men had little trouble 
in cutting a passage for the assault. 
Enough of débris, however, remained 
to break up such symmetry of brigade 
formation as the hurried advance and 
the enemy’s fire had left. As the troops 
neared the fort, the line of naval fire, 
and the resistance of the enemy, as well 
as the natural obstacles of the ground, 
narrowed their objective point to the up- 
per, or river-end, of the fort-wall. And 
this narrowing, of course, compressed 
the wings of each brigade to its centre, 
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and the two brigades themselves togeth- 
er. In the crash and uproar of the bat- 
tle, and the enthusiasm of the advance, 
the men shouldered their way forward 
with little regard to the regimental for- 
mation. The result was, a crowd of 
men pouring through the log obstacles 
into the ditch, cheering and impetuous, 
but with no longer any visible military 
formation. Such a crowding together 
would have been a terrible exposure to 
the hostile fire, and fatal to the assault, 
under ordinary circumstances; but, from 
where I stood, two causes seemed to 
operate in our favor. 

In a scientifically built fort, the ditch 
is, of course, no place for the attacking 
party: a bastion, or flank-wall, is always 
arranged to enfilade it; and, in the pres- 
ent instance, the bastion was duly placed 
and properly armed to rake and harrow 
with lead and iron all points of the ditch. 
But the immense scale of Fort Fisher 
had removed this threatening bastion 
more than a quarter of a mile from the 
present point of attack; so the navy 
could rain shells upon it during the 
whole of the assault, without endanger- 
ing our troops in the ditch. Practically, 
the naval fire silenced the flanking bas- 
tion—not wholly, of course, but the scat- 
tering fire from it was a small matter to 
the men who had just passed through a 
far deadlier one. 

The second apparent cause of safety 
was the vertical immensity of the fort. 
The great height of the work, and its 
width of parapet — several times the 
length of the muskets leveled over it 
—gave a wide space at its foot which 
was below any possible line of fire com- 
ing from its top. 

Partially sheltered, then, at the very 
foot of the fort, both from direct fire 
and enfilading bastion, our troops gath- 
ered in the ditch, and, reassured by their 
safety, began with wild cheers to swarm 
up the green slope of the fort itself. It 


was an exciting moment. Regimental 
Vor, IX.—22, 


pride — nothing shows a soldier’s spirit 
more strongly — animated the broken 
mass of men, in the rough clamber up 
the slope; and a rush of color- bearers 
led the way, in the ambition to be first 
on the parapet. 

A fierce outburst of musketry greeted 
the first heads that rose above the level 
of the fort; and at least one flag and its 
bearer rolled down the slope into the 
ditch. But the fort-wall once gained, 
the assaulters are as much protected by 
it as the garrison; and so our men made 
some sort of foothold on the slope, and 
delivered over the parapet as fierce a 
fire as they received. They were thus 
burning powder close in each other’s 
faces. Burrowing for foothold, and fir- 
ing steadily over the bank, the character 
of the battle changed from the wild, dash- 
ing assault to a steady deliberation of 
attack, until the inspiration of ‘the hith- 
erto unbroken success, and regimental 
rivalry, once more urged the men for- 
ward another step, which turned the 
wavering balance against the Rebels. 

Like a vessel divided into bulkhead 
compartments, Fort Fisher is divided 
into many separate compartments by 
traverses. These are earth-walls stand- 
ing at right-angles with the fort, and ris- 
ing some eight feet or more higher than 
the parapet. Their object is to protect 
the gunners from a flank fire. Between 
the traverses are the gun-platforms and 
guns, with separate ramps and stairs 
from the parade-ground inside. Each 
compartment mounts one or two large 
barbette guns, besides holding two or 
three hundred infantrymen. 

The assault was directed only against 
the two compartments nearest the river- 
end of the fort; but the Rebel fire was 
delivered not only from the troops in 
these compartments, but from all the 
rest in range, and from the tops of the 
traverses on the left. 

The soldierly ambition of one or two 
color-bearers is the cause of their dis- 
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covery of ragged hollows on the tops of 
the two- nearest traverses; and, with a 
simultaneous rush, they push upward, 
and plant their flags above the heads of 
the Rebel troops. A dozen or more 
men follow them, and fill the shell-hol- 
lows, from which they open fire down- 
ward upon the Rebels in the two com- 
partments. This was the grandest and 
most stirring moment of the fight. The 
regimental flags floating in the battle- 
smoke, close above the heads of the 
Rebel garrison, and the daring of the 
men, who, though few in numbers, were 
able to disconcert the defenders with 
the plunging fire from their elevated po- 
sition on the traverses—it was almost 
hand-to-hand business! This new fire 
from above checked the direct fire of the 
Rebels ; and the slackening was at once 
taken advantage of by the assaulting 
troops, who sprang on the parapet, with 
ringing cheers, ard poured over it to 
the gun - platforms, among the now pas- 
sive Rebels. The first two compartments 
were thus surrendered. And presently, 
one or two hundred unarmed Rebels 
came filing down the outer slope of the 
fort, through the ditch and stockade, 
and across the sandy plain, running and 
crowding, under the whizzing of shells 
and bullets, back toward the sandy road 
—two or three armed Federals in charge. 
These were prisoners of war—the garri- 
son of the captured compartments. The 
garrison of the third compartment, which 
soon fell into our hands, escaped into 
the fourth. 

Hitherto the attack had been against 
a small part of the fort, but directed full 
in front. The capture of the first three 
compartments changed the direction of 
attack toward the left, and still more nar- 
rowed the objective to the depth of the 
traverses. In an ordinary case, the capt- 
ure of any part of a fort wduld have giv- 
en the victors command of the whole in- 
terior—in other words, would have been 
its immediate fall—unless, indeed, the 
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garrison was strong enough to retake it. 
Here, however, the victors found the in- 
terior untenable, both because of a fire 
opened from an interior rifle-pit line, 
and because the great siege-guns niount- 
ed on the other face of the fort were re- 
versed and brought into play against the 
captured flank. And this fire grew more 
effective, as further captures unmasked 
more guns. As fast, then, as our troops 
captured any part of the wall, they had 
to abandon its interior themselves, and, 
still clinging with insecure foothold cn 
the outside of the slope, to edge their 
way along, delivering a left-oblique fire, 
scrambling over on reaching the shelter 
of a traverse, climbing up this higher 
perch, and, at last, delivering over it a 
downward and direct fire that was beau- 
tifully effective. 

Slowly and obstinately the Rebels 
yielded traverse after traverse, compart- 
ment after compartment, to the dash, 
enthusiasm, and soldierly spirit of their 
enemies. The courage of the first as- 
sault was admirably supplemented by 
the persistent, bull-dog tenacity of the 
assaulting troops all through the long 
afternoon. Wounded men only came 
straggling back over the sands; and 
these spoke exultingly, in spite of their 
pain and loss of blood. 

The roar of naval fire —as its area of 
action became lessened by the continued 
success—gradually gave way to the dead- 
lier crash of musketry. The shouting, 
too, lessened, as the work became hot- 
ter, and both sides settled to the busi- 
ness. With the slackening of the naval 
fire, the great bastion at the angle grew 
freer to offer resistance; the reversed 
guns of the inlet-face of the fort, and the 
rifle- pit line inside, found more area to 
play upon. So the work grew harder, 
and the progress slower. The Rebels 
gained by the concentration—their artil- 
lery swelling a louder and louder roar, 
as our naval fire grew faint. Then they 
turned assaulters, and dashed at the near- 
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est traverse in our hands. Then came 
a time when, for hours, the battle made 
no progress either way. Here, perhaps, 
the wavering balance might have been 
turned against the jaded assaulters by 
a leader of nerve, with a soldierly eye 
for the supreme moment. The ring of 
the old “Rebel yell,” with an attack of 
real force and obstinacy, might have 
thrown back the assaulters with an im- 
petus that should carry them entirely 
away from the fort—into defeat. But it 
was not to be, though anxiety and doubt 
clouded the brilliancy of the first suc- 
cess for a time, and the soldiers lost 
their elation, and with it not a little of 
their fighting force. 

Somewhere about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the obstinate fight look- 
ed dubious, a distant sound of startling 
omen came to my ears: a sound of firing 
from the north. Absorbed as I was in 
the terrible game in front, I was alive 
enough to the responsibility of my po- 
sition, as commander of the picket-line, 
to hear this sound, which was probably 
inaudible to all other ears at Fort Fish- 
er. An outburst of musketry from the 
north was to me an attack from Wil- 
mington upon my northern picket-line— 
an attempt to force our northern line of 
works across the peninsula. And this, 
too, coming at the critical hour when 
the assault at the fort had slackened to 
a stand-still, and the exhausted men were 
losing heart. 

Turning to the northward with reluc- 
tant haste and anxious forebodings, I ran 
ankle-deep through the loose sand, which 
was dotted and spattered with grape-shot 
and bullets — too full of the new danger 
to dodge the whirring missiles ; past skir- 
mish - holes, rifle- pit lines, and sand re- 
doubts; out of fire at last, and among 
extemporized hospitals and busy sur- 
geons, and the corra/ of rebel prisoners; 
and so, hot and breathless, up the coun- 
try road. But no more firing sounded 
from the north; it was absolutely still 
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in that direction. This was so reassur- 
ing that I slackened my pace as I came 
among the pines; and, presently, com- 
ing upon the idle groups af Negro sol- 
diers lolling about the rear of their un- 
scathed breastworks, I knew, at last, that 
General Hoke had made no impression 
upon them. 

However, the picket-line might be 
broken, and the works therefore un- 
guarded; so I hurried on to the left 
group of pickets, next the river-bank. 
The first station was unbroken—indeed 
almost unconscious of any attack; the 
second reported firing, but had seen no 
enemy; and so the report grew, until, 
near the middle of the line, I got exag- 
gerated particulars, and found the break 
in the line. The last group had seen a 
line of Rebels—or they said so—and had 
returned their fire and held their station- 
pit, although the next two or three —in 
among the thickets of a swamp — had 
been captured, and were still occupied 
by Rebels. This last report seemed 
more than doubtful, though, if true, the 
stations were unapproachable, hidden as 
they were in swamp and thicket, with- 
out certainty of capture. But from the 
beach-end of the line the way was clear- 
er. Hastening back to the works, and 
passing rapidly down among the lazy 
coffee - boilers, till the firm beach and 
rolling wave-line were reached, a squad 
was soon got together, and we began to 
trace up the picket-line once more — the 
same story growing more distinct till it 
ended at the broken line again. But it 
was now an easy matter to skirmish 
through the swamp; and we soon found 
a line of three or four deserted picket- 
stations. These we re- garrisoned, and 
left behind us a continuous chain of 
pickets. 

This was the whole of Hoke’s attack 
from the north—if indeed it was an at- 
tack at all, and not a mere escapade by 
a small squad of cavalrymen. But it 
was militarily correct in every respect, 
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except force, and could hardly have come 
at a wiser moment. But its feebleness 
was so striking that it did us good serv- 
ice in showing how little we had to fear 
from that quarter, and that it was possi- 
ble to reinforce the troops at the fort 
from the idle defenders of the north 
line. And so—thanks to General Hoke 
—fresh men aided the tired soldiers in 
the fight; and freshening musketry told 
of the tightening of the Federal grip 
upon Fort Fisher. 

The darkness of night had come upon 
us while busy in the swamp-jungles, and 
prolonged our work until a late hour, be- 
fore the line was made whole again, and 
the details and reliefs properly arranged 
and provided for. And it was still later 
when, at last, we got back to the lines 
and could rest, watching the belated 
moon rising over the water. And still 
the angry crash of musketry came swell- 
ing up from the fort; and the constant 
flashing glimmered like heat-lightning. 

Presently came an order to collect 
shovels to be sent to the fort; and, as 
we busied ourselves about it, there was 
a new sound from below—a sound like 
a distant cheer—and again the same 
sound from the water, as if the sailors 
on the fleet were cheering. The mus- 
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ketry, too, had lulled — was now, at last, 
silent ; and the heat-lightning glimmered 
no more. What was it? At once, the 
southern sky seemed full of rockets and 
many colored lights; and, as the show- 
ers of red, white, and blue stars fell into 
the sea, we knew that the navy was pro- 
claiming Victory / 

Victory !—and we proclaimed it, too, 
bursting into full-throated sympathy, in 
the contagion of rejoicing, till sea and 
shore, and the tall, solemn pines, echoed 
back wilder and heartier cheering than 
had ever before disturbed a midnight at 
Federal Point. Our men wanted to leap 
their breastworks and march on Wil- 
mington at once, midnight as it was, in 
the fullness of their joy and soldierly 
ardor. 

And so fell Fort Fisher! and with 
it many an English blockade-running 
house, and the ephemeral prosperity of 
Nassau. Our navy gained a fleet of 
ships that had been tossing perilously 
off the dangerous mouths of the Cape 
Fear for four years; and the South lost 
her supply of foreign arms and cloth- 
ing and medicines, her active foreign 
sympathy and her export trade in cot- 
ton, and Wilmington —her only mart— 
was closed at last. 


A ROMANCE OF GOPHERTON. 


N 1863 Gopherton was outgrowing 
] its period of f/acer-mining, roughs, 
vigilantes, gamblers, and adventurers of 
every sort. It was, in fact, fast gaining 
a reputation for solid business prosper- 
ity, good-living, piety, and handsome 
women. It had so far progressed in 


nineteenth-century civilization that it 
boasted three churches with paid minis- 
ters—one extremely “fashionable”—and 
dispensed entirely with the ill-compen- 
sated labors of home missionaries. 


In- 





stead of those unseemly revels which 
tradition imputed to its earlier days, la- 
dies’ lunch-parties, church-festivals, and 
Sunday-school picnics were among its 
fashionable recreations. 

The 12th of May had been set apart 
for one of these latter. The weather 
was as bright and sparkling as only Cal- 
ifornia May days can be. Gopherton 
was all abloom with roses, fuchsias, ge- 
raniums, heliotropes, and the thousand 
beautiful shrubs and plants that attain 
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their highest perfection in the quick and 
fertile soil of the foot-hills. The heights, 
which inclosed the little town as in an 
amphitheatre of green terraces, still wore 
the freshness of spring in lush verdure 
and gorgeous wild blooms. Overhead, 
the sky was one cerulean arch, without 
cloud or speck. As for temperature, 
never had a more delightful day dawned 
on the world since Paradise was for- 
feited. 

By eleven o’clock the gay procession 
of omnibuses, carriages, wagons, and 
vehicles of every sort, packed with all 
that was choice in the way of youth, 
beauty, and provisions, was on its wind- 
ing way out of town. Along the tortu- 
ous road among the hills it rattled, wak- 
ing the echoes in answer to many a mer- 
ryshout and song; halting, at last, about 
two miles from its point of departure, in 
a pine grove, where the ground was as 
nearly level as the ground anywhere 
about Gopherton was inclined to be — 
perhaps we should have said, disinclined 
to be, since a disposition to inclination 
was the predominating one in this ro- 
mantic region, and this particular spot 
was nearly an exception. 

As the carriages were speedily emp- 
tied of their inmates, Miss Marion Hal- 
ley stood for a moment in the door of 
hers, taking in the scene, and thinking 
that it was almost a pity that the holy 
stillness and perfect beauty and grand- 
eur of the place should be profaned by 
the riotous merriment of all that miscel- 
laneous crowd. For Miss Halley was a 
poet in sentiment, albeit she had never 
strung two rhymes together in her life. 
It was this poetical sentiment which led 
her soon apart from the crowd, to a spot 
where the soft monotone of the pines 
was uninterrupted by its boisterous mer- 
riment. Her light footfall on the grass 
returned no sound; her blue-myslin 
dress made no rustle. Only the note of 
a wild bird, or the chirrup of a squirrel 
overhead broke in upon the low, pleas- 
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ant murmur, so like that of the distant 
sea. 

Presently a new sound touched her 
consciousness with a sense of wonder— 
almost of affright. Was it the moan of 
a h@man voice? The pine-cone she 
was examining dropped out of her hand; 
her fingers relaxed their hold of the 
young ferns and wild flowers. Again 
that moan! Miss Halley was genuine- 
ly terrified at the thought of what that 
sound might mean, and felt at first rath- 
er impelled to flight. But the heroic in 
her nature asserted itself on second- 
thought; and she determined first to 
learn what there was to flee from. Ac- 
cordingly she directed her steps slowly 
in the direction of the mysterious sound, 
listening meanwhile for its recurrence. 
When she had reached a clump of san- 
zanita-bushes, growing on the edge of 
a ravine, once more she heard the sound, 
this time unmistakably a human voice, 
and almost at her feet. Pausing a mo- 
ment to recover courage, she peered be- 
yond the bushes ; and there, right upon 
the edge of a frightful precipice, discov- 
ered, stretched at full length, the form 
of a man. 

An instant’s observation showed her 
a well-dressed man; then, a further 
glance, a young man, and—when she 
was quite sure he did not observe her — 
a handsome man; and lastly, that this 
handsome, well-dressed young stranger 
was either ill or intoxicated. Now, if 
there was one vice which Miss Halley 
hated more than another, it was drunk- 
enness ; and she certainly suspected the 
stranger of being in this condition, as 
the only intelligible explanation of his 
being in the singular and dangerous po- 
sition he was unconsciously occupying. 
What should she do? She was half- 
minded, since he was drunk, to let him 
take his chances, and roll over the cliff 
if he would. But, upon further reflec- 
tion, she concluded that such indiffer- 
ence was hardly humane; and besides, 
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just then, another grievous moan escaped 
the brown - bearded lips, finding its way 
straight to the generous heart under the 
cool-looking blue muslin, and the matter 
was decided in favor of philanthropy. 

Miss Halley first spoke softly tothe 
unconscious man, with the intention of 
gently arousing him. But finding that 
her voice had no other effect than to 
occasion more moaning and increasing 
restlessness, she next knelt by his side, 
placing her hand on his brow, which she 
discovered to be burning; and finally 
consulting his pulse, which convinced 
her that, to whatever cause the man’s ill- 
ness might be owing, he was at that mo- 
ment exceedingly ill and suffering. The 
situation was embarrassing. Alone she 
could not rescue him. If she left him, 
he might move so as to fall down the 
cliff. The more she looked at and pit- 
ied this helpless Adonis, the more the 
trouble grew; but fortunately, when her 
indecision had grown unbearably pain- 
ful, the voices of some of the Sunday- 
school children were heard approaching 
the spot. Miss Halley called to them 
with all her strength of lung, and hap- 
pily so as to arrest their attention. That 
once gained, the youngsters came rush- 
ing pell-mell, each more desirous than 
the others to be first on the ground. 

“O Miss Halley!” they all exclaimed 
in a breath, “we have been looking ev- 
erywhere for you. Lunch is all ready, 
and the swings are put up, and the danc- 
ing-floor is put down ; and O, everything 
is sonice!” Then, as they came near- 
er, and beheld the form of a man stretch- 
ed on the earth and unconscious of his 
position, a sudden awe came over them, 
causing them to be very quiet in their 
movements ; yet all were curious enough 
to gather about and gaze upon the stran- 
ger, while whispers of “ Whois it?” “Is 
he sick?” “How did he come here?” 


and similar queries, buzzed about like 
bees, and stung Miss Halley while they 
buzzed. 
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For with that singular sense of pos- 
session which the first perception of 
anything gives to all of us, Miss Halley 
had already begun to look upon this 
poor, unconscious Adam as belonging 
to herself by right of discovery; and 
here, almost at the moment of her ap- 
propriation of him, she was called upon 
to abdicate in favor of any one who 
might be physically better able to serve 
him than his Eve; and also, to renounce 
her sovereignty in favor of the public, 
who, she felt instinctively, would never 
allow her to assert her ownership, with- 
out making her pay the penalty of slight- 
ing its opinion. It was with a pang, 
therefore, that she gave the children 
their orders, to “Go, tell Dr. Blair and 
some of the other gentlemen that a man 
is lying very ill, all alone on the ground; 
and she would thank them to come and 
see what could be done for him.” 

So, presently, the needed assistance 
came; Dr. Blair made a professional 
examination of the case, and the stran- 
ger was carefully placed in a wagon and 
sent to a hotel in town, to be treated for 
congestive fever. Of course, there was 
much talk, at the somewhat delayed 
lunch, about the stranger, and conject- 
ures as to his history; and Miss Halley 
listened with well-assumed indifference 
to the comments of the masculine half 
of the party, most of whom assumed 
that there must be something wrong 
about the antecedents of a man found 
lying under a manzanita-bush, two miles 
or more from town—“ gambler,” “high- 
wayman,” “fugitive from justice,” “dead- 
broke,” and similar opprobrious epithets 
being smilingly brought forward to ac- 
count for the circumstance. 

Notwithstanding the cool-looking blue 
muslin and white straw-hat, Miss Hal- 
ley found herself growing very warm 
and uncomfortable during this conversa- 
tion. She felt it to be a sort of imputa- 
tion upon herself, that she had rescued 
from peril, perhaps from death, a person 
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of so little worth; inasmuch, too, as she 
felt herself guilty of having adopted this 
unworthy creature into her most pitying 
regard, not to say affection, with so little 
question. Of all the surmises uttered 
by these unsympathizing people, the one 
of “dead- broke” was the only one she 
could tolerate; and she thanked, from 
the bottom of her heart, blunt old Mr. 
Hodgekiss, when he spoke up, at last, 
after listening to all the gossip going on 
about the adventure of the day: 

“Young man—tall—light complected 
—long, light-brown beard—han’some 
features—good clothes—waal, yes; that’s 
the young feller that was into my store, 
yesterday, wanting a situation. Said he 
was out of money, and would take ’most 
anything to do that he could git. Told 
him I was sorry; but I hadn’t anything 
for him to take hold on— not jest yit. 
Hoped he’d find somethin’; call around 
agin. I never thought nothin’ more 
about the feller, ’cause, you know, we 
have so many calls o’ this kind — one 
every day of the week. Might have let 
him done somethin’, if I’d known his 
case was so pressin’; but we can’t dis- 
criminate — we can’t discriminate.” 

This, then, was the explanation. He 
was not criminal, nor a vagabond; only 
unfortunate, and ill. She hated those 
men for being so suspicious. She would 
get old Mr. Hodgekiss to be kind to him. 
And, the burden off her mind, Miss 
Halley danced and swung, laughed and 
sung, as gay as the gayest, all the bright 
May afternoon; albeit there was a smoth- 
ered sense of anxiety underlying her gay- 
ety, which was as new to her as it was 
secretly oppressive. She could not say 
the day had not been a pleasant one; 
yet never had a pleasant day in the 
woods left her feeling so weary and de- 
jected as this one had done. Never had 
she so nearly owned that she was “nerv- 
ous.” 

Gopherton was rather glad of the 
Stranger’s illness, because it furnished 
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a topic of talk. And Gopherton, feeling 
that it had no right to purchase its 
“sensations” at so serious a cost to a 
fellow-creature, was disposed to make 
accounts even by bestowing many kind 
attentions upon the sufferer. Accord- 
ingly it fell out, that, when Mr. Walter 
Mason had convalesced sufficiently to 
realize his position, he found himself 
surrounded with every comfort possible, 
and by a large circle of self-constituted 
friends and nurses, all eager to promote, 
not only his recovery, but his future 
prosperity. In this light, therefore, his 
illness might be considered a stroke of 
fortune and a piece of diplomacy equally. 

Among the eatables and drinkables, 
the flowers and books, furnished for 
the invalid’s nutrition, delectation, and 
amusement, perhaps those contributed 
by Miss Marion Halley were most sel- 
dom; but as they were also the most 
choice, and as the story of his rescue by 
that young lady had been often jestingly 
repeated to him, it was but natural that 
Mr. Mason should strongly desire to 
make her acquaintance at as early a day 
as he felt himself presentable. 

Miss Halley was cutting a nosegay of 
the rarest flowers in her garden, one 
lovely June morning, when the light 
wagon of old Mr. Hodgekiss stopped 
at the gate, and his hearty old voice was 
heard calling out to her: 

“Come and look at your boy, Miss 
Marion, and see what you think of him 
now. Don’t look as he did when you 
found him under a manzanita -bush; 
does he? Miss Halley, Mr. Mason; 
Mr. Mason, Miss Halley.” And so 
they were acquainted. 

Now Marion had never quite lost her 
sense of ownership; but she had, of 
late, striven womanfully against it, be- 
cause she saw the romantic folly of car- 
ing for a man just because it has chanced 
that you have done him a service; and 
although she would not be left out from 
the number of his friends, she had not 
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allowed herself to be at all forward in 
bringing herself to his notice, as she 
might so easily have done. Therefore, 
when Mr. Hodgekiss reminded her, 
never so innocently, of the first feeling 
she had had about him, the color rose 
strong in her cheeks, and her eyes avoid- 
ed those of “her boy,” in a way that 
made her indignant with herself, and 
rather formal with him. 

“Mr. Mason and I have just been 
round to see your father; and he has 
promised to take him in the bank,” said 
Mr. Hodgekiss, after the introduction, 
in a tone and with a manner as if he 
were conferring a favor upon Marion by 
giving her such news; but she only look- 
ed surprised, while Mr. Mason answer- 
ed, smiling: 

“Mr. Hodgekiss nas placed me under 
lasting obligations for two introductions 
this morning. With Miss Halley’s per- 
mission, I shall pay my respects to her 
at the earliest day possible.” After 
which brief interchange of civilities, he 
was driven off, richer by the picture of 
a noble womanly face, and a handful of 
choice flowers from a fair womanly hand. 

From being a clerk in the bank, Mr. 
Mason came to be a member of the fam- 
ily at the Halley mansion; a leader of 
the choir in the “fashionable” church, 
and its Sunday-school Superintendent. 
His popularity was unlimited. No so- 
cial gathering was complete without him; 
no undertaking acceptable without his 
sanction. Old ladies were motherly with 
him; young ones pulled caps, and set 
all manner of prettily-artful little snares 
for him. In short, he was in as fair a 
way of being spoiled as any handsome, 
agreeable, and exemplary young man 
ever was. 

But the strangest part of the affair, to 
observing eyes, was, that, in proportion 
as young Mason grew popular and suc- 
cessful everyway, his cheerfulness seem- 
ed todecline. Though friendly with ev- 
ery one, he was confidential with none. 
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Though he must have known that his 
addresses would be well received in cer- 
tain influential quarters, he paid court 
to none of the beauties of Gopherton. 
Miss Halley herself—to whom Gossip 
had begun to assign him, because it 
could not assign him elsewhere—was ex- 
tremely puzzled by his demeanor. She 
had “‘summered and wintered him,” and 
never found any occasion to think other- 
wise than well of him. She enjoyed his 
handsome face opposite her at table, his 
pleasant ways, and fine singing. She 
was forced to confess to herself that 
“her boy” (she had almost conquered 
that romance now) was a very delightful 
person for a friend, but not in the least 
what she had imagined a lover —her 
lover — must be. She could even be 
sorry for him sometimes, he seemed so 
sad and preoccupied, though she did not 
know how he demanded her sympathy. 
Perhaps, after all, it was only her imag- 
ination. Perhaps he was too much at 
figures. Perhaps he was homesick. Ah! 
who held the strings of his heart in the 
old home? Then Miss Halley mused 
again, and declared to herself that she 
was sorry for him, but not the least in- 
terested in him: that is to ‘say, not the 
least in love with him. 

Summer fled; winter followed; and 
May came back once more. The Sab- 
bath-school Superintendent decreed a 
picnic; and once again, as in the pre- 
vious years, the whole of respectable 
Gopherton turned out to eat, drink, 
dance, swing, and sing, among the whis- 
pering pines. All these things had been 
done, and thoroughly enjoyed also, when, 
somehow—she never quite knew how it 
happened — Miss Halley had strayed 
away, as usual, to quieter places, and 
found herself standing, with Mr. Mason, 
upon the identical spot where she had 
found him the year before. When she 
perceived that this was the place, she 
laughed a little, not to seem to think 
anything of it, and said, rather saucily: 
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“T found a man under these bushes 
An odd thing to find; was it 


last year. 
not?” 

“Do you keep what you find, Miss 
Halley?” asked Mason, quietly, but with 
a certain intensity of expression in his 
voice. 

“That is the children’s rule,” she an- 
swered, smiling; “leastways, if no own- 
er can be found. I have not advertised 
my ‘find,’ thinking if he had an owner, 
he would return of himself.” 

“ And if he had no owner, would you 
keep him? Please answer me candidly, 
Miss Halley.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure. It 
would depend upon his value, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“And you do not value me very high- 
ly—is that your answer?” 

“No; of course, I value you—you 
know I do. I am quite certain I have 
shown it. But in this sense that you 
put it” —she added, blushing and falter- 
ing — 

“You do wot? Miss Halley, I wish, 
instead of saving my life, you had tum- 
bled me down this cliff. I was uncon- 
scious of my misery then. I shall al- 
ways be conscious of it now.” 

“Why should you be miserable, Mr. 
Mason? I have never seen any one 
with greater chances of happiness.” 

“ Because the one thing I covet I can 
not have. It is the old story, ‘The de- 
sire of the moth for the star.’” 

“Ah, now you are not like ‘my boy’ 
whom I found under these bushes last 
year. He was a delightful fellow — 
cheerful and friendly always, and did 
not want to be rolled over a cliff. Fie, 
Mr. Mason! Let us go away directly, 
before something happens to us.” 

Miss Halley was piqued that her lover 
had snatched at such words as could be 
construed into a refusal. Again she 
said to herself: “He is not my ideal of 
a lover. My lover must have ardor 
enough to press his suit; / will never 
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And still the resolution 
cost her something. She was disap- 
pointed and a little bitter. Why had he 
spoken at all, if he did not mean to have 
it made clear? She was sure she should 
never accept him. He had surprised 
her, and hurt her pride; he was, in fact, 
altogether odious now. 

These reflections, very much jumbled 
together, were passing through Miss 
Halley’s mind while she beat the ground 
with her parasol, waiting for Mr. Mason 
to move. Suddenly she turned back. 
He was standing dangerously near the 
brink of the precipice—so frightfully 
near that her terror overcame every oth- 
er consideration. Pale and breathless, 
she stretched out her hand to him. 

“Come, for God’s sake!” 

“Say ‘for my sake,’ Marion,” he an- 
swered, pale as she. 

“For my sake, Walter,” she almost 
shrieked, and then burst into tears, like 
any silly woman. 

In an instant he was at her side, his 
arms around her. If she had thought 
him lacking in fervor and the lover’s 
pride and tenacity of possession before, 
she revoked that opinion now. The 
change was wonderful. He was so 
elate that he seemed to tread on air, 
and bear her along with him. His 
beauty, which had seemed to fade away 
lately, grew resplendent. Miss Halley, 
when her eyes were clear again, looked 
at him in a sort of delighted wonder. 

“T have found ‘my boy’ again,” she 
said, with an attempt at gayety; “the 
very same that he used to be. Oh, won- 
derful boy! never hide yourself any 
more.” 

“Hold me close, darling. Never let 
go my hand, or I shall sink again into 
perdition. What did I say? Who talks 
of perdition, with my soul in paradise? 
Marion, you will cling tq me always?” 

“T shall not promise, if you frighten 
me again as you did to-day,” said Ma- 
rion, now as tired of her lover’s fervor 


go half way.” 
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as she had before been of his coldness. 
“T shall want to see how you bear your 
‘reverse of fortune.’ ” 

“Did I frighten you into acceptance, 
Marion?” asked he, with quick jeal- 
ousy. 

“Oh, I knew you wouldn’t let your- 
self fall,” she answered, laughing and 
blushing, as she remembered her late 
resolves. 

What more was said is not relevant 
to this story. All Gopherton heard the 
news next day of the engagement of 
Mr. Mason and Marion Halley, who 
had been seen walking arm-in-arm with 
certain conscious looks upon their faces 
which were easily interpreted. There 
were a few who “made remarks,” but 
most people considered it a very good 
match; for, though the money was all 
on the lady’s side, the beauty, talent, 
agreeableness, and general popularity of 
the two were about equal; and, while 
women acknowledged the fitness of each 
for the other, men said Mr. Halley had 
secured the ablest assistance which he 
could have in his business, and all agreed 
that it was-a remarkably pleasant ar- 
rangement everyway. 

As for the young couple, they lived 
through the summer in a garden of de- 
lights, literally and metaphorically. The 
rose-arbors of the Halley place could 
not but have witnessed many charming 
passages of romantic passion and tender 
sentiment; for these two souls were 
truly as nearly in perfect unison as it 
ever falls to the lot of souls in the flesh 
to be, and the more intimate the ac- 
quaintance, the more they were de- 
lighted with each other. With mutual 
sentiments like these, their marriage 
would not be long deferred. In fact, 


it had been agreed upon that the cere- 
mony should take place by the middle 
of September. 

About the first of the month, when 
the bridal ¢rousseau was engaging so 
much of Marion’s attention that her lov- 
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er was frequently half jealous of , the 
finery, Gopherton had a fresh sensa- 
tion, the direct cause of which was the 
appearance in a San Francisco paper of 
the following : 

Persona. — Walter Mason Will please send his 
address to his anxious and devoted 

CaROLINE Mason, 

Social thunderbolts detonate always 
directly in inverse ratio to the size of 
the communities into which they fall. 
All Gopherton was in a state of fever- 
ish excitement three hours after the mail 
was distributed on this fateful morning: 
all of it, except Marion and her little 
army of seamstresses, among whom she 
sat, fresh as a rose, her brown eyes full 
of happy dreams, and her lovely cheek 
a tinge more rosy than its wont, toying 
with some dainty fabric which entered 
into the composition of that magically 
interesting thing—a happy bride’s wed- 
ding-dress. It should be a picture, a 
poem, a ravishment, that dress. She 
wanted to look, O! so lovely, in his 
eyes. She longed to please him beyond 
anything he had ever imagined by her 
looks on their wedding-day. She meant 
he should be the happiest husband, as 
she knew she should be the happiest 
wife, in all the world. 

The click of the garden-gate, and the 
sound of a rapid, well-known tread on 
the graveled walk broke in upon her 
dream, pleasantly enough, but with a lit- 
tle surprise; for “her boy,” as she still 
called him, in her secret thoughts, and 
sometimes audibly, beneath the rose- 
bowers of the garden, was not used to 
appear at the house during the business 
hours of the day. Divining that his er- 
rand was to her, Marion ran down to 
meet him, and found him standing by 
the great bay-window in the parlor with 
such a look upon his face as she had 
never seen there before. 

“O Walter!” she cried, with a vague 
alarm, her thoughts reverting to her fa- 
ther, to a public calamity, to any possi- 
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bility but the true one—“ something has 
happened: what is it?” 

“Have they not told you?” he in- 
quired, hoarsely, without moving. 

“TI have not heard anything. If it 
concerns me, Walter, please tell me at 
once,” said Marion, pausing close be- 
side him, and feeling as much wonder 
as alarm at his strange manner, that was 
not even friendly. 

Savagely, almost, he thrust the paper 
into her hand, with the “ Personal” 
strongly marked, as it had been by some 
one who had laid it on his desk at the 
bank. She read it over—twice, thrice— 
her color paling slowly, until the horri- 
ble meaning at last had reached her re- 
luctant comprehension. 

“What is Caroline Mason to you?” 
she asked, coldly —O, so coldly—as 
people ask and speak who have had all 
the warmth and brightness of life sud- 
denly extinguished for them, yet do not 
care to own it, preferring to “die and 
make no sign.” 

“Nothing —everything. O God! O 
Marion! How much better for us both 
if you had let me die! But you brought 
me back to life—you made life dear to 
me—and now Sa 

He reeled like a drunken man, catch- 
ing Marion’s hand as he sank into the 
nearest seat. She withdrew her fingers 
from his grasp, and stood looking down 
into his upturned tortured face as calmly 
as a statue—really, for that moment, 
scarcely more sentient. 

“Do you hate me, Marion, darling?” 
he asked, more softly, searching her cold 
eyes, with the eager, tormented soul in 
his. 

“T do not think,” she answered, re- 





‘ turning the gaze steadily, “that I either 


hate or care for you at all. You area 
false man, Walter Mason; a false cow- 
ard, whom either to love or to hate were 
a condescension. Since you have no 
further news for me, I will bid you good- 
morning.” When she had thus spoken, 


she turned to leave the room, with slow 
proud steps, and a cheek as white as her 
dainty white morning-dress. 

“Is that your parting, Marion? Ma- 
rion, my love—my love — how can you 
bear this dreadful thing? I thought I 
should have killed you, as well as myself; 
and you do not even weep. Oh, then 
it is less bitter if you do not care.” 

That last word touched her. His 
frenzy was not, then, all for himself; he 
was thinking of her, and bearing her 
grief as well as his own. With a sud- 
den impulse she yielded to his detaining 
hand —for he had followed her — and, 
turning back, sat down beside him, upon 
the same /efe-d-tefe where many happy 
plans had been discussed between them 
almost daily of late. 

“Tell me all about it, Mr. Mason,” 
she said, with evident effort to retain her 
composure, and only partial success, for 
the flood-gates were hard pressed by 
that touch of sympathy. 

He withdrew from her slightly. He 
could not bear to make his confession 
and see her withdraw from him. With 
his hand over his eyes, not to see what 
her looks might be, and in a tone of 
forced steadiness, the recital was given. 
The too frequent story of breaking away 
from home restraints, of evil associations 
in a city, of money squandered upon a 
worthless woman, who, not content with 
achieving his material ruin, had intimi- 
dated him—a mere boy—into conferring 
upon her a respectable name, to hide 
their mutual sins; of disgust, despair, 
flight, poverty, illness, and—she knew 
the rest. Then he sat waiting to hear 
the expression of her righteous indigna- 
tion. 

“You have not yet explained your 
motive for silence on this subject,” said 
Marion, still coldly, and with downcast 
eyes. 

“When I recovered from that illness, 
the past seemed like some _ horrible 
dream, which I could not bear to recall. 
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I hoped never to hear of her again, now 
that she had exhausted all my means of 
gratifying her luxurious tastes. I did 
not doubt she would find other victims, 
and trusted that her fears would prevent 
her ever attempting to renew our ac- 
quaintance. 1 loved you, Marion, and 
I could not bring myself to tell you any- 
thing so repulsive to your purity; and I 
repented—oh, so bitterly—that I was 
not as sinless as your own sweet self. 
I was a coward, Marion; but it was you 
who made me one. My sin has found 
me out; my punishment is greater than 
I can bear.” 

“T thank God, Mr. Mason, that you 
have escaped a greater sin, and I——” 
but here Marion’s firmness broke down, 
and only a convulsive movement of the 
lips indicated that she would have spo- 
ken. He stretched out his arms with 
the instinctive desire to shield her from 
the tempest he had brought upon her; 
but, with a mighty effort, the weakness 
of her heart was conquered, and she was 
able to command words in which to con- 
vey her final farewell, that were neither 
reproachful nor complaining. 

“Good-by, Mr. Mason,” she said. 
“ After what you have told me it is im- 
possible that I should see you again un- 
der this roof. You will please explain 
to my father. The suddenness of this 
news makes me feel as if the world were 
slipping out from under my feet.” With 
the last word the world was gone from 
under her feet, and she had fainted. 

The gossips of Gopherton were nev- 
er very clear about what happened at the 
Halley mansion. Mr. Mason’s place at 
the bank was vacant next day, and Doc- 
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tor Blair’s carriage stood at Mr. Halley’s 
gate two hours every day for two weeks. 
Every man “found drowned” in the city 
papers was conjectured to be “that 
wretched young Mason;” and suicide 
by shooting was earnestly sought for in 
the public prints. One anxious person 
went so far as to ride out to the picnic 
grounds, and to look for Mason’s body 
under the now celebrated cliff, feeling 
sure that it would hereafter be known as 
The Lover’s Leap. But their scrutiny 
was never rewarded by certain discov- 
ery of his fate. 


Six weeks after the above unhappy 
denouement, a close carriage conveyed 
Miss Halley away from Gopherton, to 
Sacramento, it was thought, where she 
took steamer for San Francisco and New 
York. That was in 1864. Only the oth- 
er day the announcement appeared in a 
city paper of the death of a child of three 
years, “daughter of Walter and Marion 
Mason.” Upon this slender thread of 
circumstance we hang the presumptive 
evidence of events which probably have 
transpired: a chance meeting after re- 
lease from sinful bonds; love stronger 
than wrong or time; a union less joyous 
perhaps than their first youthful dream, 
but not less tender or true. All this we 
believe we are warranted in conjectur- 
ing; the more so, as we remember hear- 
ing one lady telling another not long ago, 
in a street-car, that Mrs. Mason had a 
habit of calling Mr. Mason “my boy,” 
when she addressed an aside to him, as 
she often did, and that he seemed to like 
the foolish namelet. We truly believe 
this to be our Walter Mason. 
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BY THE SEA. 


The curdling waves crept up the beach, 
The fishers swept their nets ‘to land, 
Behind us lay the clover reach, 
Before us gleamed the pleasant sand. 


A deeper blue was on the sea 
Than ever touched its waves before ; 
In sweeter fragrance bloomed the lea, 
In purer silver stretched the shore. 


We sat on rocks where time and age 
Had fretted many a curious trace. 
Her heart was mine—an open page ; 
Her love was written in her face. 


A ship sailed by. The sea-birds ied; 
The waters clasped her gliding form: 

‘*And so shall be our lives,’. she said, 
‘With never sorrow, never storm.’’ 


A black cloud darkened all the sky, 
And darkened all the smiling land ; 
A sunbeam chased the cloud away: 
My love then raised her dimpled hand, 


And said, ‘‘If shadows chill our hearts, 
*Tis aye for fear the sun may cloy ; 

For when the past of gloom departs, 
The warmer glows the present joy. 


PHONETICS AND DOLLARS. 


NE of the most serious evils of 
O our time is the defectiveness of 
the English alphabetic system. Its per- 
nicious influences are rapidly increasing 
in relative importance, and they demand 
reform, with more and more urgency, as 
time advances. Many political and so- 
cial abuses are felt more keenly, and 
contribute more directly to oppress man- 
kind, but they are protected by powerful 

ass interests, and by the inability of 


their victims to work together efficient- 
ly; so, that, however certain ultimate 
reformation may be, it is so remote that 
public- spirited men have little encour- 
agement to hope for any material im- 
provementin this generation. The pros- 
pect of success within a life-time is a 
necessary stimulus for enthusiastic la- 
bor, and such a prospect opens out be- 
fore phonotypy. The alphabetic evil en- 
riches nobody; it confers no honor or 
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power on any great hereditary class; 
it is protected by no superstition; it is 
not woven in with any ancient political, 
social, or ecclesiastical institutions ; its 
chief injuries are inflicted on those able 
to work together most efficiently ; and it 
has no protection, save custom and prej- 
udice, which, if the daily English press 
would but co-operate, could be over- 
thrown in a few months. 

Will the editors of the United States 
and Great Britain co-operate? They 
will when they are convinced that the 
present system is pernicious, and that 
a better system can be introduced with 
little inconvenience at the time of the 
change, and with great ultimate benefit. 
It is the object of this article to convince 
them, to call their attention to the sub- 
ject, to awaken their interest in it, and 
to put them on the track for finding con- 
clusive proofs, if those here presented 
should not be sufficient. The reform 
now demanded is strictly literary in its 
character, and it has special claims upon 
all literary men, of every creed and class, 
in the Anglo-Saxon dominions. It isa 
measure for the diffusion of information 
among the ignorant, for the elevation of 
the standard of knowledge among the 
learned, for the increase of the influence 
of letters, for the decrease of the power 
of superstition, and for the spread of our 
language. Such is the grand cause in 
aid of which a combined effort of the 
newspaper press is solicited. 

An alphabet should have only one let- 
ter for each sownd used in speaking, and 
only one sound for each letter. Our al- 
phabet has many letters for one sound, 
and many sounds for one letter. The 
pronunciation of a word under our sys- 
tem of orthography conveys no certain 
knowledge of the spelling, nor the spell- 
ing of the pronunciation. The accepted 
English alphabet is not constructed on 
strict phonetic principles, as it might be, 
and should be. Similar complaints may 
justly be made against the alphabets of 
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other languages, but no other in Chris- 
tendom is so bad as the English. We 
are especially unfortunate in our vowels. 
Not one of them is restricted to a single 
sound. Each has at least four sounds, 
and several have as many as six sounds 
each; and which one of the sounds is to 
be given in any special case can only be 
learned by long, tiresome, and costly 
practice. As every word must have at 
least one vowel, and no vowel has a uni- 
form phonetic value, the alphabet does 
not properly perform its function for any 
one word. 

Its defects are so great that they are 
ludicrous. The pronunciation of “cof- 
fee” could be better represented by 
“kawphy,” which does not contain one 
letter found in the word as properly 
spelled, and each contains two letters 
more than would be necessary to con- 
vey the sound in a strictly phonetic al- 
phabet. The letter “a” has six differ- 
ent sounds, as observed in the words 
“pate,” “pat,” “par,” “pall,” “pillar,” 
and “ peal,” that is, if the silence of the 
letter in “peal” is to be counted as a 
sound. There are, if not six sounds, at 
least six different phonetic values; and 
several other vowels are as treacherous 
as “a.” The consonants have not so 
many differences of phonetic value as 
the vowels, yet many of them vary con- 
siderably. As examples of the uncer- 
tain consonants, we cite “‘c,” “g,” “q,” 
and “s,” and the combinations “ch,” 
“sh,” “th,” “sh,” and “ag.” The com- 
bination “ough” is pronounced six 
different ways in “rough,” “dough,” 
ss cough,” “through,” “ plough,” and 
“hough.” In “her,” “fur,” “fir,” and 
“myrrh,” we have the same sound from 
four different vowels in monosyllabic 
words. We might fill pages with exam- 
ples of the remarkable defects of our 
alphabet, but as the attention of every 
one has been called to them by the dif- 
ficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
mastering the orthography and orthoé- 
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py of the English language by memory, 
we shall pass on to other points. 

The first strictly phonetic alphabet, 
suited to our tongue, was devised about 
1835, by Isaac Pitman, and several im- 
provements have since been proposed. 
Every sound has its letter, and every 
letter its sound, in Pitman’s phonetic 
system; so that he who can properly 
pronounce a word, can not misspell it 
after learning the alphabet, and, know- 
ing its spelling, he can not mispronounce 
it except by misplacing the accent—a 
minor difficulty—and even that could be 
obviated by the use of accent marks in 
cases of deviation from general rules. 
In case that the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ments should determine to accept the 
phonetic reform, the selection of one of 
the alphabets would be a matter of no 
difficulty, since the variations are slight, 
and there is little difference of opinion 
among those who have studied the sub- 
ject. 


The defects of our present orthogra- 
phy are matters not merely of curiosity 
or criticism, but of material, of national, 


of world-wide importance. They levy 
a tax of many millions annually on Amer- 
ica and Britain; they hamper their prog- 
ress at home, and their influence abroad. 
The English language, which, by the 
simplicity of its inflections, the direct- 
ness of its syntax, the monosyllabic form 
of most of its words, and the ease of its 
enunciation, should be the easiest of all 
to learn, is made one of the most diffi- 
cult. Several years are spent by natives 
in learning to spell words with the pro- 
nunciation of which they are familiar, 
and by educated foreigners in learning 
to pronounce words the spelling of which 
they know. The English is the mother 
tongue of 80,000,000 people, and the av- 
erage daily attendance of pupils in the 
schools is probably about 10,000,000. 
It is not extravagant to estimate the av- 
erage annual expense to these scholars, 
on account of the defects of our alpha- 
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bet, at $4 each, or $40,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate annual loss, without reference to 
the cost of the school-books. 

The common orthography requires us 
to use many silent letters, averaging one 
in five or six. In the first sentence of 
the Declaration of Independence, there 
are 334 letters, and of these fifty-seven, 
or seventeen per cent., are silent; in the 
Lord’s Prayer, forty-eight out of 256, or 
eighteen per cent., are silent; and in the 
names of the cardinal numbers, from one 
to twenty, -inclusive, twenty-three out of 
113, or twenty per cent., are silent. The 
number of silent letters is ascertained 
by counting the number that would be 
saved by the phonetic alphabet. The 
surplusage of eighteen per cent. may be 
accepted as a fair indication of the pro- 
portion of useless letters in our books 
and writings generally. Now, if we could 
save eighteen per cent. in the cost of all 
our written and printed matter, we should 
accomplish mttch; but perhaps we should 
not expect to save more than fifteen per 
cent., since the number of words would 
not be reduced by the reform, and the 
spaces between them would occupy as 
much room as at present. How much 
do Great Britain and America pay an- 
nually for writing and printing? The 
total annual industrial production of the 
two nations has been estimated by po- 
litical economists at $8,000,000,000; and 
it is perhaps not extravagant to allow ten 
per cent., or $800,000,000, for the ex- 
pense of official and unofficial records, 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and let- 
ters. Under the head of books, we must 
allow for all school-books ; under news- 
papers, for all advertisements, handbills, 
etc. Our governmental business is toa 
large extent conducted by means of rec- 
ords; our mercantile business, with the 
help of advertisements. The edifice of 
modern civilization is held together by 
ink. Take away that invaluable cement, 
and the gorgeous palace of human prog- 
ress would soon tumble into ruin. If ink 
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does not represent one-tenth of the pro- 
duction, it represents far more of the in- 
tellectual wealth. Writers and printers 
do not form one-tenth of our population, 
but they get far more than the average 
wages for their labor. 

It would occupy far more space than 
we have to spare in this article to explain 
and prove satisfactorily what large sums 
are spent for written and printed matter 
by the Anglo-Saxon nations; and the 
estimate of $800,000,000 must serve our 
purpose for the present. The loss upon 
this sum, at fifteen per cent., is $120,- 
009,000 paid for silent letters ; and, add- 
ing this to $40,000,000 wasted upon un- 
necessary teaching, we have $160,000,- 
000 as the direct annual cost of bad or- 
thography to two nations. 

There is also an indirect loss, which, 
is, perhaps, not less serious. It arises 
from the check on the education of chil- 
dren, and the obstruction to the spread 
of our language among foreigners. A 
considerable proportion of our people 
never learn to take pleasure in reading, 
because of the vexations of spelling and 
pronunciation, and they are thus cut off 
not only from the enjoyment of books, 
but also from the valuable practical in- 
struction conveyed in them. With a re- 
formed orthography, the English would 
soon become the common language of 
commerce, diplomacy, and letters, as it 
will, in any event, after atime. Circum- 
stances have greatly changed since the 
time of Louis XIV., when France was 
the centre of wealth, civilization, and 
military power, and its tongue was in 
fashion at all the courts. Germany, by 
its consolidation and educational devel- 
opment, has reached an equal political, 
literary, and social influence; and Rus- 
sia has risen to equal military position, 
and pramises soon to become a rival in 
industry and general intelligence. While 
France has thus lost her predominance 
in continental Europe, the Anglo-Saxons 
have obtained dominion over Hindostan, 
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Australia, New Zealand, the greater part 
of North America, and best part of South 
Africa; have built up a mercantile ma- 
rine seven-fold greater than that of all 
other nations together; have establish- 
ed a manufacturing industry more pro- 
ductive than that of all continental Eu- 
rope; have encircled the world with their 
lines of steamers; have secured the larger 
part of the foreign commerce of Asia, 
Africa, and South America; and they 
have already given their tongue a pre- 
dominance in most of the seaports of 
the Pacific, Indian, and South Atlantic 
oceans. English newspapers are pub- 
lished now at Yokohama, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Bangkok, Singapore, Levu- 
ka, Honolulu, Panama, Buenos Ayres, 
Valparaiso, Montevideo, and the city of 
Mexico; and English is rapidly advan- 
cing to the position of the diplomatic 
language in Spanish America and in 
pagan Asia. The phonetic reform is 
greatly needed to help it forward. 

The chief objection urged against the 
phonetic reform by literary men who have 
written against it—and very few have 
done so—is that it would conceal the 
traces of the derivation of many of the 
English words. Mr. Schele de Vere— 
one of the few literary men who have 
opposed the phonetic reform—says, in 
his “Studies in English:” “If the form 
[of words] were to follow the sound, there 
would soon not a single trace be left of 
the language used by our forefathers. 
This is the principal and all-powerful 
argument against phonography.” Dean 
Trench expresses similar views. It is 
quite true that the silent letter in the 
word “debt” reminds us of the etymo- 
logical relation with the Latin “‘deditum,” 
and a similar remark may be made in 
regard to many other English words. 
But the loss of etymological suggestion 
by the abolition of silent letters would 
be far more than compensated by the 
increase of educated people, the spread 
of our language, and the release of our 
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students from useless bother about or- 
thography and orthoépy, so that they 
could devote themselves to the study 
of the spirit of the language and the 
true force of its words. The supposition 
that the knowledge of etymology would 
decline when the study of the language 
is facilitated and learning generally in- 
creased, is worthy of a conservative. It 
deserves to be classed with the argument 
against free schools, that philosophy and 
science will be degraded when they be- 
come familiar to the multitude. 
Another objection, though we suspect 
that it is ironical, is made by the author 
of the article on phonetics in “Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia.” He remarks that 
“at present spelling is the test of a good 
vernacular education, and the applicabil- 
ity of this test phonetic writing tends to 
destroy.” The evil that would result 


from correctness of orthography among 
ignorant people is one which the world 
would probably survive, even if gentle- 


men of aristocratic descent were com- 
pelled to find some new test whether this 
or that man had been trained for years 
in school. Bad spelling, while an excel- 
lent touchstone, is also a millstone, since 
many persons of much general intelli- 
gence, but defective training in orthog- 
raphy, are ashamed to expose their ig- 
norance in black and white, and careful- 
ly avoid the practice of writing, which is 
a great aid to education. 

The short-hand phonetic alphabet — 
considered the best of all the stenograph- 
ic systems, because it saves a number of 
letters —has come into extensive use, 
and is generally called “phonography,” 
as if it were the only kind of phono- 
graphic writing, whereas there is a long 
hand for phonetics, as well as for the 
common alphabet. It has been claimed 
by some friends of the phonetic reform 
that its adoption would lead to a very 
extensive use of short hand in common 
business, and a vast saving of time and 


labor in writing letters and records, and 
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even in printing. This claim may be 
extravagant, but it is at least worthy of 
mention, as a point to be considered. 
We have no brief and comprehensive 
treatise on the proposed reform. For 
the information of the general reader, 
the article on phonetics in ‘Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia” contains nearly all that 
is needed. The “Essentials of Phonet- 
ics,” by A. J. Ellis, is perhaps the best 
work on the subject, but it is rare. 

It may appear strange, if the state- 
ments of this article are true, or within 
even a considerable variation from the 
truth, that some organization, imposing 
in numbers and powerful in influence, 
should not have undertaken, before the 
lapse of thirty years from the publication 
of the scheme of phonetic reform, to urge 
it upon the governments and people of 
Great Britain and America. But con- 
servatism and ignorance are mighty in 
their inertia, and they are not now show- 
ing their influence for the first time. We 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that, 
whatever may be the opinion of stupid- 
ity and prejudice, the highest authorities 
are with us. Max Muller, the first phi- 
lologist of the age, in the third lecture of 
his second series on “The Science of 
Language,” says: “ As the innate regard 
for truth and reason, however dormant 
or timid at times, has always proved ir- 
resistible, I doubt not but that 
the effete and corrupt orthography will 
follow in their train.” W. D. Whitney, 
who occupies a high position as a lin- 
guist, in his twelfth lecture on “Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language,” says: 
“A reformation is greatly to be desired, 
and perhaps in the future a way will be 
found to bring it about. If we expect 
and wish that our tongue one day should 
become a world-language, understood 
and employed on every continent and in 
every clime, then it is our bounden duty 
to help prepare the way by taking off its 
neck this heavy millstone.” G. P. Marsh, 
in his excellent and comprehensive lect- 
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ures on our language, does not mention 
the phonetic reform. 

The reform should be established by a 
treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States. It can not be intro- 
duced by books or newspapers, because 
there is no certainty that readers can be 
obtained for them, nor by schools, for 
there is no supply of school-books. The 
relations between readers and publishers 
are such that they can not co-operate 
effectively in such a reform, which must 
be undertaken mainly with reference to 
the benefits to accrue after a lapse of 
three years or more. The individual 
who should publish a large stock of 
works in the phonetic alphabet would 
expose himself to ruin; but if the two 
governments will take the lead, the 
change can be made with little loss to 
anybody. A proper method of proced- 
ure would be to appoint a mixed com- 
mission of philologists, including such 
men as Max Muller and R. G. Latham, 
of England, and W. D. Whitney and G. 
P. Marsh, of the United States, to re- 
port upon the advisability of the reform, 
and, if they decide favorably, a treaty 
should be framed providing that after 
the lapse of a certain period—not more 
than ten years—all Government docu- 
ments should be written or printed with 
the phonetic alphabet, and no copyright 
should be granted to any English work 
printed in the Latin type. Immediately 
after the ratification of the treaty, the 
Phonetic Commission should adopt an 
alphabet fixing the phonetic values and 
typographic characters of the letters, 
and compose a dictionary fixing author- 
itatively the spelling and pronunciation 
of all the words found in Webster. As 
the alphabet would concern all civilized 
nations, it should not be adopted until 
after consultation with learned men rep- 
resenting the leading tongues of Chris- 
tendom, including such distinguished 
linguists as Doctor Lepsius, of Berlin, 
and Barthelemy St. Hilaire, of Paris. 
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The labors of the commission, after the 
treaty, could be completed without diffi- 
culty in less than a year, and five years 
after the publication of their dictionary 
would probably be ample time to prepare 
for the final enforcement of the treaty. 

So soon as the adoption of the pho- 
netic system becomes a certainty, and a 
time is fixed when the change shall go 
into effect in official documents, the peo- 
ple generally will begin to study and 
adopt the new alphabet. The casting 
of the present style of type and the 
printing of books with the Latin alpha- 
bet would rapidly decrease in impor- 
tance, and the new type and phonetic 
books would take their places. The 
public would lose nothing, because any 
one educated in the present alphabet 
can in a few hours learn to read the pho- 
netic letters. The book-sellers would 
lose nothing, because the present gen- 
eration will continue to prize the books 
in the old type. The compositors would 
lose nothing, because the change would 
require additional work, and the reduc- 
tion in the cost of printed matter would 
make an increased demand for it. 

As copyright is necessary for the pro- 
tection of literary property, the authors 
and publishers would at once become 
the advocates of the phonetic reform, 
and their influence, combined with that 
of the Government, would make it cer- 
tain that at the end of the period fixed 
by the treaty, all the more important 
new publications would be printed pho- 
netically. The teachers would also pre- 
fer that their pupils should be familiar 
with the alphabet of the future. A me- 
morial praying Congress to appoint a 
committee like that suggested in this 
paragraph was presented in the United 
States Senate by a Senator from Cali- 
fornia, but the members of that body 
failed to comprehend the importance of 
the subject, and gave it no attention. 
Without governmental action, we see 
no prospect of the success of the reform. 
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RENCHMEN and Frenchwomen 
EF are tragic, or nothing, unless they 
happen to be comical. Nature has en- 
dowed the Gallic mind with an adroit 
aptness that seizes with equal facility 
upon the terrible and the grotesque—a 
revolution or a masquerade. This, by 
way of preface; and the story of “An 
Inexplicable Fancy” begins: 

Henri Cardone was a young French 
artistof distinguished promise. His neat 
little domicil and his pretty little wife 
were situated in suburban Paris. One 
early twilight in the month of Novem- 
ber of a certain year, as he entered his 
home, his wife ran up to him, twined her 
plump arms about his neck, bestowed a 
kiss of full-blown affection upon his 
responsive lips, and immediately ex- 
claimed: “O, dear Henri! I have had 
such a surprise—such an odd visitor — 
this afternoon: a man with such an in- 
explicable fancy that I have been aching 
these two hours for your arrival, and (be- 
stowing a playful cuff thereupon) your 
ears.” 

“And now the ears have arrived, 
Irene, my pet, I suppose your merry 
tongue will rattle away as glibly as a 
newly wound-up music- box; and, once 
started, I shall not have an opportunity 
to put a word in even edgewise until you 
have run down completely, and ended 


manner of music and chatter-boxes gen- 
erally. But, for this odd man, with the 
‘inexplicable fancy.’ He could not have 
taken a fancy to you, for that would have 
been neither odd nor ‘inexplicable.’ Did 
he, utterly regardless of the divine set of 
his trousers, go down upon his knees, 
and beseech of you to fly with him to 
some intensely rural retreat, there to 
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subsist upon moonshine and his adora- 
ble mustache ?—and was it his ‘inexpli- 
cable fancy’ that you should be accom- 
panied by such little articles of available 
value as this poor hovel might afford? 
Or, was he a wandering Gypsy lord, who 
predicted that you were to be queen of 
all proud France, instead of one humble 
French heart?—and did he, just as he 
was about to surround your august brow 
with the imperial crown, suddenly sus- 
pend it and take an ‘inexplicable fancy’ 
to have his dirty palm first crossed with 
a crown of silver? Or——” 

“ There—there! do cease your dadin- 
age,” said the pouting little woman, 
stamping her small foot impatiently. 
“You will never become wise listening 
to your own wisdom.” 

“Nor weary listening to yours, my 
charming sage,” laughed the voluble 
Henri, caressing her soft, brown hair 
fondly. “Proceed: from this on I am 
all ears.” 

“Well, let ail ears listen. At about 
three o’clock this afternoon, as I was 
sitting intent upon taking the finest pos- 
sible stitches around the border of your 
finest cambric, there came a sharp rap 
on the street-door. I hastened, opened 
it, and found myself face to face with a 
man of middle age, who bowed politely, 
and inquired if he was on the Rue de 
Chalons. On being informed that he 
was, he thanked me very affably, and 
was turning to depart, when his glance 
chanced to fall on this little cornelian 
cross, which, then as now, was lying on 
my bosom. He stopped short, gazed 
fixedly at it as though it possessed some 
horrible fascination, turned first deadly 
pale, then livid purple, and, in a hoarse 
whisper, articulated, ‘Madame, you will: 
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pardon me—it is no ordinary curiosity 
that prompts the question—but might I 
venture to ask how that trinket (pointing 
a trembling finger at the cross) came into 
your possession—under what circum- 
stances ?’” 

“Well,” queried Henri, in a low, in- 
terested tone, “what was my little wife’s 
reply?” 

“Your little wife told him, sir, that it 
was a present from her husband, and 
that it had been in her possession four 
years. How or where you came by it, 
she could not inform him.” 

“Then he departed satisfied?” 

* No, indeed.” 

“No; what then?” 

“Then he inquired your name, age, 
and profession.” 

“Did he? I do not know whether I 
ought to feel complimented or insulted. 
Did you tell him?” 

“T hesitated, and then told him.” 

“T wish you had hesitated, and then 
not told him. Something of moment 
may grow out of his curiosity. But it 
will not matter. Then he departed?” 

“No. He stood absorbed in troubled 
thought a few minutes, as though weigh- 
ing a deep problem, and then said he 
had taken a very strong and eccentric 
fancy for the trinket, and asked if I would 
for a consideration consent to part with 
it.” 

“What was your reply to that very 
business-like proposition ?” 

“That, being your gift, I should much 
dislike to let it go.” 

“Of course, that must have terminat- 
ed the conversation.” 

“Of course, but it did not, though! 
It became more pointed directly.” 

“Well—wel// I am eager to learn the 
dénouement,” said Henri. “If I am 


not much at fault in my surmises, some- 
thing will shortly grow out of this affair 
that will interest a very wide circle. 
Give me the exact particulars. 
followed?” 


What 
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“He said he was wealthy, and did not 
value money; that he had conceived so 
strong a desire to possess the cross, 
that, wild as the offer might seem, he 
would not demur at giving five hundred 
Jrancs for it.” 

“Five hundred—fardleu/ The trin- 
ket is not worth five francs,” said Henri, 
excitedly. “The man is either a luna- 
tic, or—what I more strongly suspect 
him of being.” 

“And what is it possible for you to 
more strongly suspect him of being?” 
asked Irene. 

“A knave. In spite of the tempta- 
tion of five hundred francs, I see that 
you still bear your cross. I would have 
thought the sum sufficient to buy up all 
the crosses in Paris, and all the women 
bearing them. How did you resist?” 

“If I did not know your slur on wom- 
en and their crosses was said more in 
humor than earnest, I would not give 
you another word of information. I told 
the man that the offer was very tempt- 
ing, but that I could not possibly accept 
it without first consulting you.” 

“That was a noble reply, my darling,” 
said Henri, drawing his wife close to his 
side, bestowing on her an eloquent glance 
and several passionate kisses. ‘“ Here- 
after I shall consider you cheap at fifty 
thousand francs! What said old Croesus 
to your priceless answer?” 

“At first he appeared much discom- 
fited. After a little, he said he was go- 
ing into the country to remain one week, 
that he should return this way, and if I, 
in the meantime, gained your consent, 
or concluded to part with the cross with- 
out it, he would make his offer good. 
And then he bade me a reluctant adieu, 
went to a post-chaise that was waiting 
in the road, got in, and drove off rapidly 
toward Chalons.” 

“Finally, we have the fale of act 
first,” remarked Henri. 

“Yes,” responded the musing Irene, 
toying with the object of so much dis- 
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cussion; which was in reality of but lit- 
tle intrinsic value, and in no way remark- 
able, excepting from peculiarity of de- 
sign. It was of a clear, blood-red cor- 
nelian, the upright pillar being carved to 
represent a descending arrow, and the 
cross-piece a very finely wrought imita- 
tion of flying wings. 

“What attraction this bit of a thing, 
which, aside from being your gift, I look 
upon as worthless, can possess to ren- 
der it so exceedingly precious in the 
eyes of that man, I can not conjecture,” 
continued the puzzled Irene. 

“T think I can furnish you with a clue 
to the foundation of his extraordinary 
interest,” remarked Henri. ‘“ What was 
his general appearance?—that ofa coarse, 
ill-bred person?” 

“Far from that. He was quite tall, 
not over-fleshy, well dressed, and refined 
in his bearing and language. His coun- 
tenance betokened much illness at some 
early period in his life, or excessive dis- 
sipation.” 

“Should your cross-enamored friend 
call again, and I much doubt if he ever 
does,” said Henri, “I am the person with 
whom he must deal.” 

“Why with you, dear?” 

“Because the object he is so extreme- 
ly solicitous to possess has a mysterious 
history known only to myself.” 

“And that mysterious history affords 
a key to the solution of the seemingly 
insane offer of five hundred francs ?” 

“I apprehend such to be the case. 
That cross was found on a spot where, 
but a few days previous, a revolting crime 
had been committed. If my surmises 
are correct, this strange visitor of yours 
was the author of that crime. If so, he 
and that little red cross are old acquaint- 
ances, and he would readily sacrifice sev- 
eral times five hundred francs to compass 
its possession. Why? Simply because, 
so long as it remains in other hands than 
his own, he is painfully conscious that it 
may at any moment rise up in judgment 


against him, and cost him the more irre- 
parable sacrifice of his head.” 

“ And you have kept all this dark mys- 
tery from me,” complained Irene. 

“T have, but will no longer. I have 
refrained from making you acquainted 
with the circumstances that are associ- 
ated with my finding of the trinket solely 
from a fear that the knowledge might 
cause you to conceive a morbid dislike 
for it, and as it is really a pretty toy, I 
liked to see you wear it. And now for 
the mystery. Do you remember the 
murder, six years ago, of a nobleman of 
the name of Comte de St. Armande, in 
the Rue de Germaine ?” 

“Distinctly,” replied Irene. “All 
Paris was thrilled with horror at the 
mystery and barbarity of the deed. But 
what association can this cross have with 
that dreadful affair?” 

* An intimate association. Thatcross 
was found by me on the identical spot 
of the murder, and but three days there- 
after. If you closely examine the under 
side, you will observe a small drilled 
hole at each extremity. From these 
holes I am led to infer that it was worn 
originally as a breastpin, and that it was 
so worn by the unknown assassin on the 
fatal night in question; and, furthermore, 
that it was wrenched from its fastenings 
by the hand of the hapless Comte in his 
dying struggle. Naturally enough, it fell 
to the ground, where I found it. To this 
day, in spite of the superhuman efforts 
of a by no means obtuse police, and the 
incentive of fabulous rewards by St. Ar- 
mande’s relatives, the murderer is un- 
discovered, and the whole affair remains 
wrapped in impenetrable mystery. Aft- 
er all these unrevealing years, who shall 
say that the coming together of this man 
and the cross is not the working of a 
retributive fate? Too well does the man 
of ‘inexplicable fancy’ know that the lit- 
tle toy he so covets is adequate, if it falls 
into proper hands, to work the crucifix- 
ion of a great scoundrel.” 
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“Ugh!” shuddered Irene. “And I 
have been wearing it all this time, and 
admiring it, totally ignorant of the terri- 
ble thing its blood-red color symbolizes. 
Ugh! I can wear it no longer. Every 
time my eyes shall hereafter rest upon 
it, imagination will conjure up the phan- 
tom of a struggling man, and I shall ex- 
pect to see gory drops ooze from its 
barbed point and trickle down my dress. 
Here,” —removing from her shrinking 
neck the chain by which it was suspend- 
ed—“I return it to you. I can now view 
it with no interest but that of horror;” 
and she threw it nervously into her hus- 
band’s lap. 

“Why, you little fool!” said Henri, 
in a jocose tone, “are you going to faint? 
Are you afraid of it? Itis just as harm- 
less as it has been, and just as beauti- 
ful.” 

IT donot fear it,” replied Irene, shrink- 
ing from it, nevertheless. “Iam not that 
foolish. But I dislike it. Its innocent 
charm is lost to me forever.” 

“Be it so,” said Henri, winding the 
chain about the cross and conveying it 
to his pocket. “ There is no reasoning 
women out of their whimsical sensitive- 
ness regarding things that have unpleas- 
ant stories attached tothem. My nerves 
will be equal to the bearing of your re- 
jected cross until the return of the gen- 
tleman of the prodigal purse, and it shall 
then cost him his life, or nothing, as our 
interview may determine.” 

After weighing the matter in his mind 
until the specified week had nearly elaps- 
ed, Henri suddenly and sagely conclud- 
ed to acquaint the Prefect of Police with 
the story in all its bearings, real and 
suppository. That astute functionary 
proved to be an intelligent and patient 
listener, and was only too glad to detail 
two subordinates to further a scheme 
that promised to result in the capture of 
a criminal who had so long succeeded 
in eluding the pursuit of justice. Early 
in the morning, a week subsequent to 
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that on which the supposed criminal had 
called, Henri sent Irene into the city on 
a visit to some friends, with the explicit 
understanding that she was not to return 
until he came for her. Following close 
upon her departure, came the arrival 
of two gendarmes, who were forthwith 
secreted in her but recently vacated bed- 
room, thereafter to make their rentrée 
in the presence of the expected stran- 
ger, or not, as he might or might not 
criminate himself in the interview with 
Henri. 

All the preliminary arrangements be- 
ing made, our artist-detective took his 
station at a window, and, behind clos- 
ed blinds, became a silent and intense 
watcher. He was a brave and resolute 
man; but, nevertheless, an occasional 
misgiving flitted across his mind. The 
business before him was of an extreme- 
ly hazardous nature. Should the sup- 
posed criminal prove to be the vea/crim- 
inal, his capture would be likely to be 
preluded by a desperate and perhaps 
fatal encounter. If fatal, fatal to whom? 
Henri thought of this, then of Irene, 
and closed his eyes. Then he thought 
of the gexdarmes in the next room, 
set his jaw, and, in a spirit of grim de- 
fiance, put all forebodings from him. 
Morning, noon, afternoon, and evening 
glided by, with no result. Henri yawn- 
ed with impatient discouragement. His 
allies took to the bedroom-floor and cards 
early in the forenoon. Hitherto the ex- 
citement of the chase had been strong 
enough to sustain Henri’s interest. But 
now? Would the expected not come, 
after all? A brief consultation with the 
officers — who adhered to the opinion 
that Ae would come, and was much more 
likely to make his appearance within the 
next three hours than at any previous 
time during the day, especially if he 
was a rogue, and was not lacking in 
their usual low cunning —braced Henri 
somewhat. Lighting a lamp for the 
quondam gamesters, and another for 
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himself, he camped on the lounge. He 
had but got comfortably settled, howev- 
er, before a resonant rap on the street- 
door brought him instantly to his feet. 
Schooling himself to meet the probable 
crisis with quiet deliberation, he leisure- 
ly proceeded to the door and opened it. 
From Irene’s graphic descriptiof, he 
had no difficulty in recognizing his vis- 
itor. The expected man of the cross 
stood before him. His heart gave a 
tremendous thump against his breast; 
but his voice was steady and quiet, as 
he saluted the stranger with, “Good 
evening, sir.” 

“Good evening, sir,” responded the 
visitor, scrutinizing Henri closely. “Is 
the madame at home?” 

“My wife is the lady to whom you re- 
fer, I presume,” said Henri. “She is 
absent on a visit. Can I serve you in 
anything? Will you not step in, sir?” 
Henri threw the door wide open, that 
the man might see that the room was 
vacant, and hence imagine him to be 
alone. 

“Ah! you are the husband of the 
lady,” remarked the stranger, who, after 
peering in, walked in. 

“T have that honor. Pray be seated.” 

“T will trespass upon your hospitality 
but for a few moments ig 

“No trespass, I assure you. Solitude 
is not the best of companions.” 

Without removing his hat, the stran- 
ger took the proffered chair. “I can 
tarry but a short time,” he said. “ Prob- 
ably your wife has informed you of an 
offer she received, a week ago, for a 
small, fanciful, cornelian cross that was 
in her possession ?” 

“Yes; She did mention the matter to 
me, and we both wondered at the strange 
fancy of the man, and the excessive price 
he offered.” 

“Well,” replied the stranger, with a 
forced laugh, “the fancy can not matter 
to you; and as for the price, if you get 
it, that ought to satisfy you on that point. 
I am the man; and I renew the offer.” 
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“Ah! No, certainly not, the fancy 
does not concern us—of course not,” 
and Henri eyed the stranger keenly. 
“ But you know that unusual occurrences 
will set the least curious of mortals to 
surmising.” 

“Of course—of course,” said the 
stranger, with strong symptoms of un- 
easiness. ‘“ People can not help think- 
ing — that’s what brains were made for. 
But to the point: if you still possess the 
cross, and will exchange it for the sum 
offered, that sum is yours. Your an- 
swer? You will excuse my seeming ab- 
ruptness: I am pressed for time, and 
can not dally.” 

“T hold you perfectly excusable,” said 
Henri, drawing the coveted cross from 
his pocket, and noting the eager flashing 
of the stranger’s eyes, as his gaze fell 
upon it. Deciding to thrust the probe 
home at once, he deliberately added, 
“Another reason, other than want of 
time, may exist to occasion your abrupt- 
ness, my friend: want of confidence.” 

“What, sir!” ejaculated the man, 
starting up in a threatening, apprehen- 
sive way. ‘What do you mean by that 
remark, sir?” 

“Listen, and I will tell you,” replied 
Henri, fully convinced that he was on 
the right track, as his visitor indecisively 
sat down again. “Listen, and I will tell 
you what I mean. This cross, for which 
you have taken such an inexplicable 
fancy, came into my possession under 
very peculiar circumstances — circum- 
stances that invest it with extraordi- 
nary interest.” Pausing a moment to 
note the effect of his language, Henri 
fixed his burning eyes on the stranger’s. 
Speaking slowly and emphasizing every 
word, he continued: “I found this cross 
on the 3d of January, 1849, on the Rue 
de Germaine, on the very spot on which, 
three days previous, the Comte de St. 
Armande was brutally murdered.” 

During the utterance of the conclud- 
ing words of the above, the countenance 
of the listening man underwent a most 
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appalling change —as dreadful, indeed, 
as though he had heard the sentence 
for his immediate execution pronounced. 
The muscles of his face twitched con- 
vulsively, his under jaw fell, and his 
eyes rolled about in their sockets as 
though following the fantastic evolutions 
of some horrid goblin. 

The paroxysm lasted but for a mo- 
ment. By a superhuman effort of the 
will he recovered his bewildered facul- 
ties, sprang to his feet, and, with the 
demoniac fury of a madman, dashed at 
Henri; hissing between his set teeth, 
“D —— you! the telling of that tale is 
your death-knell!” 

Just as his muscular hand closed op- 
pressively on Henri’s throat, he was vio- 
lently jerked backward, and found him- 
self in the tenacious clutches of the two 
gendarmes. 

“So, ho! my fine fellow!” ejaculated 
one of the officers. ‘ We are altogether 
too deeply concerned for the future wel- 
fare of your soul to permit you to perpe- 
trate such a crime. You have done bad 
enough already to bring you to hanging, 
and that is quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose.” 

The foiled villain glared sullenly from 
one to the other, and made no attempt 
to escape. 

“That is right,” remarked the officer 
who spoke before. “Take it easy— 
shows you to be a philosopher and a 
man of uncommon sense.” 

The prisoner coolly folded his arms, 
and stood silent. 

“Monsieur Cardone,” continued the 
officer, “as your friend seems to take 
kindly our interference with his little 
plan to afford you a long resting - spell, 
will you, with equal disinterestedness, 
provide us with a rope for his benefit ? 
Unluckily, we came from town and for- 
got to bring the professional bracelets— 
an unintentional oversight, which, I as- 
sure you,” addressing the prisoner, “we 
deplore even more than you yourself can. 
In fact, we were rather uncertain of hav- 
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ing the pleasure of your company on 
our return.” 

“Nor will you have that pleasure,” 
growled the hitherto quiescent captive, 
suddenly striking out with his two pow- 
erful arms, upsetting both officers, kick- 
ing over the table on which stood the 
light, and leaping out of the door into 
freedom and darkness. As he vanished, 
a bullet hissed by either ear, but he 
escaped unhurt. 

The reports of the pistols hurried 
Henri back into the room, from which 
he had gone in quest of the rope. 

“Quick!” exclaimed one of the offi- 
“The devil has outwitted and 


cers. 
escaped us. We must after him at 
once. I know the rascal of old. It is 


Leone Breme, the most reckless and 
ferocious of the many cut-throats who 
infested Paris six years ago. He most 
miraculously disappeared about the time 
of the St. Armande murder, and the de- 
partment had given him up for dead. 
We must allow him to have his length, 
for the moment. Our first move is to 
lodge information at the three heads of 
the Police Department. He is an as- 
tute dog, of infinite resource, and the 
whole force on the scent will hardly suf- 
fice to capture him.” 

Breme was eventually taken. But so 
adroit was he, that he contrived to re- 
main at large for three weeks after his 
escape from Cardone’s house. He was 
tried, condemned, and executed, for the 
murder of St. Armande, several wit- 
nesses being found who identified him, 
and testified to having seen fastened to 
his shirt- bosom, on the evening of the 
murder, that identical blood-red corne- 
lian cross. 

Irene was never afterward persuaded 
to wear it. It has hung over the mantle 
in her doudoir, and many an evening- 
visitor has been beguiled by Henri with 
a recital of the two dark episodes in its 
history which are embodied in this sto- 
ry, and have departed shuddering at its 
sanguinary hue. 
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JAPANESE WRECKS IN AMERICAN WATERS. 


URING the past ninety years, at 

least fifteen Japanese vessels have 
been stranded on the west coast of North 
America and its outlying islands, or pick- 
ed upin their neighborhood. There may 
have been many more, but of this num- 
ber we have record, and the story of these 
vessels will form the subject of this arti- 
cle. These facts were not gathered from 
mere idle curiosity, although, as a narra- 
tive of human endurance and hardihood, 
they rival the most wonderful tales of 
shipwreck told in history. But they 
have a direct scientific bearing, which of 
itself makes them worth collecting and 
preserving. 

Among the various subjects of mod- 
ern study, hardly any has excited more 
general interest than the origin of the 
various races of men, and their wide mi- 
grations by land and sea. The aborig- 
inal race of America especially seems to 
baffle all inquiry into its origin; and the 
source of these people, with their singu- 
lar habits, developing in some regions 
into a native semi-civilization, has raised 
the wildest speculations, while it still re- 
mains almost a sealed book. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of this city, some two years ago, 
this subject was incidentally discussed, 
and Professor Davidson, in speaking of 
the likelihood of an Asiatic origin of 
these tribes, alluded to the fact, that, 
within the memory of man, several Jap- 
anese vessels had been wrecked upon 
our own shores, drifted hither by the 
great ocean currents of the North Pa- 
cific, and, in nearly every case, there 
were living men saved from the wrecks. 

The Kuro Siwo, or Japan Warm 
Stream, has been the agent that brought 
them here. This ocean-river, corre- 


sponding with the Gulf Stream of the 
Atlantic, is thus described by Professor 
Davidson: “The great northern equa- 
torial current, leaving the coast of Low- 
er California and the Gulf of California 
between the latitudes of 15° and 25°, 
sweeps across the whole Pacific, with 
its axis two or three degrees south of 
the Sandwich Islarids; thence continu- 
ing on the parallel of 15°, and coming 
gradually northward until it passes the 
position of the Ladrone Islands, is grad- 
ually deflected to the north and north- 
east, along the Asiatic coast. In the 
parallel of 31°, it strikes the southern 
extremity of Japan, and passes close 
along the north-eastern coast of Niphon. 
Off the south and east point of Niphon, 
the stream begins to spread, and, by the 
time it reaches latitude 38°, it has been 
split in two. One branch, called the 
Kamtschatka current, moves to the 
north-east, running directly for Behring 
Straits. The other, and greater branch, 
follows the parallel of 35°, eastward. The 
main body of this branch stretches di- 
rectly toward the coast of America, is 
deflected to the southward, following 
down the west coast of Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia, and finally sweeps back into the 
great northern equatorial current.” He 
then proceeds to quote some of the 
wrecks we are about to narrate, to dem- 
onstrate the existence and force of this 
current. 

Necessarily, any vessel blown off the 
coast of Japan, would fall into this 
current, and, if disabled, would be drift- 
ed helplessly along its course. If she 
was dismasted on its western edge, she 
would perhaps be thrown upon the coast 
of Kamtschatka. Taking by chance a 
more easterly track, she might be wreck- 
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ed on the Aleutian Islands, or even be 
carried clear across to the shores of 
America; and so we find these wrecks 
scattered along the whole course of this 
North Pacific current. Even after it 
leaves California, on its return flow west- 
ward toward Asia, as we follow it through 
the islands of the Pacific, we find the 
same record in the remains of Japanese 
vessels stranded on their island beaches. 

For greater simplicity, our search will 
follow the course of the Kuro Siwo from 
its beginning. Leaving Japan, the first 
land we encounter is the Aleutian chain 
of islands, reaching out from America 
almost to Asia, about latitude 52°. In- 
deed, the outermost of these are so near 
the Old World as to be in east long- 
itude, and come within the scope of 
the Kamtschatka branch of the Great 
Stream; while the North Pacific cur- 
rent curves round toward America, just 
south of the main Aleutian chain. 

Before commencing our record, I 
would say, that, in every instance, the 
narrative has been followed as nearly as 
possible to its original sources ; and the 
curious reader can, in most cases, exam- 
ine the first authorities, by the aid of our 
public libraries. 

The Island of Attou is the furthest of 
our outlying possessions purchased from 
Russia, being in latitude 52° 40’ north, 
longitude 171° 40’ east. “In Septem- 
ber, 1862,” says Professor Davidson’s 
** Alaska Coast Pilot,” “a Japanese ves- 
sel was wrecked upon Attou. She had 
been driven off the coast of Japan, two 
or three months before, with a crew of 
twelve men, of which she had lost nine 
before going ashore, and had thus been 
drifted 1,800 miles in this current, at an 
average velocity of twenty miles per 
day.” The United States Revenue 
steamer Zinco/n visited Attou in July, 
1871. By the politeness of Captain 
Scammon, I am furnished with the fol- 
lowing memorandum from Mr. Doyle, 
her Chief Engineer: “I was shown the 
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remains of a Japanese junk that had 
been wrecked on the island rot far from 
the harbor. The people told me that 
they saved four of the crew, and kept 
them for nearly a year, until they were 
taken off by one of the Fur Company’s 
vessels, on her annual visit to the isl- 
ands. The old Chief (he was about sev- 
enty) said that during his time three 
junks had been lost on the surrounding 
islets, and he wished the Great Spirit 
would direct them to their harbor, as the 
Aleuts were very much in want of fire- 
wood.” 

On Saturday, December 16th, 1871, 
the schooner 7. M. Hutchinson brought 
into San Francisco three Japanese, taken 
from Atka Island, latitude 52° 20’ north, 
longitude 175° west. They were the sole 
survivors of the crew of the junk Finko 
Maru, of Matssaka, province of Isé. 
Their vessel sailed from Isé with a car- 
go of rice for Kumana Province, met 
with a severe gale on the twenty-eighth 
of November, 1870, and, having lost her 
rudder and masts, drifted with the cur- 
rent, till, on the fifteenth of May, 1871, 
they were brought close to the island of 
Adakh. At this time there were only 
three living persons on board the vessel. 
They managed to let go the anchor with- 
in a mile of shore. The Aleuts came off, 
and towed her into the harbor, where she 
shortly afterward drove ashore. The 
Japanese went in the junk’s boat to 
Atka, an adjacent island, where they 
were kindly received and entertained at 
the station of the Alaska Fur Company, 
whence Captain Patridge, of the H. /. 
Hutchinson, took them to Ounalaska, 
and thence to San Francisco. From 
San Francisco they were returned to 
Japan, by C. W. Brooks, Japanese Com- 
mercial Agent, to whose courtesy I am 
indebted for a portion of this narrative. 
] also had the satisfaction of hearing the 
story from Captain Patridge and Cap- 
tain Barth, who rescued the survivors. 
Adakh is near Atka, to the west-south- 
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west, situated about 520 miles from the 
peninsula of Alaska. 

Captain Barth also told me that his 
wife’s father—who is one of the leading 
Aleuts of the tribe on the island of At- 
ka—assured him, that, many years ago, 
in his younger days, for he is now an old 
man, a similar wreck occurred on that 
island. 

Mr. Brooks has also given me the two 
following cases of dismasted vessels 
boarded at sea in this portion of the 
great stream, but I have been unable to 
ascertain the authorities from which he 
derived them: “In 1848, Captain Cox, 
of New London, Connecticut, picked up 
fifteen or twenty Japanese from a disa- 
bled junk, in latitude 40° north, longi- 
tude 170° west. He kept them on board 
during a cruise in the Okhotsk Sea, and 
finally landed them at Lahaina. In 1855, 
Captain Brooks, of brig Leverett, pick- 
ed up an abandoned junk in latitude 42° 
north, longitude 170° west. Both these 
positions are toward the southern edge 
of the North Pacific current, and about 
500 miles south of the Aleutian Islands.” 

The next instance, taken from P. Tich- 
meneff’s “ History of the Shelekoff Rus- 
sian American Commercial Company,” 
was kindly furnished by Professor Da- 
vidson. It is alluded to in Hawkes’ 
“Narrative of Perry’s Japan Expedi- 
tion:” 

About 1780, a clerk, named Delaroff, 
in the employ of the Shelekoff Company, 
being temporarily on one of the Aleu- 
tian islands—which one is unknown — 
found there a wrecked Japanese junk. 
Delaroff took all the Japanese, the num- 
ber of whom is not stated, in his ves- 
sel to Okhotsk, and thence to Irkoutsk. 
They were detained in the Russian do- 
ininions for ten years, during which they 
were converted to Christianity. At the 
expiration of this period, they were for- 
warded to Japan, by order of the Em- 
press Catharine, and sailed in the autumn 
of 1792, from Okhotsk, in the transport 
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ship Catharine, with valuable presents 
for the Japanese Government. After 
wintering in the northern part of the 
island of Jesso, they succeeded, the fol- 
lowing summer, in entering the harbor 
of Hakodadi. The Japanese were po- 
lite, but refused to receive their coun- 
trymen, and the expedition left, without 
landing the luckless mariners. 

About 1800 to 1805, a Japanese junk 
was wrecked on the coast of Alaska, 
probably near Sitka. The sailors were 
landed and assigned a residence on an 
island opposite Sitka, which was thence 
called Japonski Island. Professor Da- 
vidson, to whom I am indebted for this 
interesting circumstance, has been una- 
ble to find the account in the Russian 
documents. The shipwrecked crew aft- 
erward returned to Japan, either in a 
Russian vessel, or some craft built by 
themselves, perhaps, from the wreck. 
The compass of the junk and many 
stone carvings are in the possession of 
Doctor Hough, of the United States 
Army. Professor Davidson also has 
some of the carvings. 

The following story of a junk picked 
up at sea is taken from “ Forbes’ Cali- 
fornia:” “In the year 1813, the British 
brig Forrester, bound from London to 
the River Columbia, and commanded by 
Mr. John Jennings, fell in with a Japan- 
ese junk of about 700 tons burden, 150 
miles off the north- west coast of Amer- 
ica, and abreast of Queen Charlotte’s 
Island, about 49° north latitude. There 
were only three persons alive on board, 
one of whom was the captain. By the 
best accounts Captain Jennings could 
get from them, they had been tossing 
about at sea for nearly eighteen months; 
they had been twice in sight of the land 
of America, and driven off. Some beans 
still remained, on which they had been 
maintaining themselves, and they had 
caught rain-water for their drink. This 
vessel had left the northern coast of 
Japan, loaded with timber, for some of 
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the islands to the southward, and had 
been blown Off the coast by gales of 
wind. She had no masts standing, but 
was in other respects not much injured. 
Captain Jennings took the survivors on 
board of his vessel, and delivered them 
at the Russian settlement at Norfolk 
Sound, the Governor of which, owing to 
the friendship existing between Russia 
and the Japanese, sent a vessel on pur- 
pose with them to their own country.” 

In 1833, a Japanese wreck occurred 
on the coast of what is now Washington 
Territory, below Cape Flattery, about 
125 miles north of Columbia River. The 
particulars are drawn from ‘ Belcher’s 
Voyage,” Irving’s “Captain Bonneville,” 
“ Wilkes’ Expedition,” and “ Perry’s 
Japan.” She appears to have been 
driven ashore in the early part of the 
year. During their long and wearisome 
voyage, most of the crew had died of 
starvation or disease, and their bodies, 
with that tender reverence for the dead, 
so characteristic of Oriental nations, the 
survivors had inclosed in casks, rather 
than commit them to the waters. When 
the vessel struck on the rocks, she was 
speedily boarded by the natives, who 
murdered all the survivors, except two 
men and a boy, whom they reduced te 
slavery. 

The officers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, says Wilkes, became aware of this 
disaster, in a singular manner. They 
received a drawing on a piece of China 
paper, in which were depicted three ship- 
wrecked persons, with the junk on the 
rocks, and the Indians engaged in plun- 
dering. This was sufficient to induce 
them to make inquiries, and Captain 
McNeil was dispatched to Cape Filat- 
tery in their vessel, the Zama. He had 


the satisfaction to find the three Japan- 
ese, whom he rescued from slavery by 
purchase, though there was some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the boy. Belcher and 
Wilkes both mention seeing porcelain 
ware of Japanese manufacture, which 
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had been obtained from the junk. The 
Hudson Bay Company forwarded the 
survivors to England. Thence they 
took passage to Macao, and were sent 
to the Bay of Yeddo, in 1837, on board 
the Morrison, by Mr. C. W. King, an 
American merchant. The orrison was 
fired upon by the Japanese, and sailed 
away to Kagosima. There she was again 
fired upon, and obliged to return to Ma- 
cao with the Japanese on board. 

Following down the American coast, 
we meet with the relics of a junk, on 
Point Adams, the south shore of the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Indian 
tradition said she was cast ashore many 
years before the occupation of the coun- 
try by the Whites. Sir Edward Belch- 
er, who was at Astoria in 1839, was told 
she was laden with beeswax, and had 
many hands on board. The vessel was 
broken up by the surf on Clatsop beach, 
but her crew got on shore, and much of 
her cargo was thrown up by the waves. 
The beeswax, he adds, is even now, in 
1839, occasionally cast upon the beach ; 
and he had a specimen of it in his own 
possession. Professor Davison, in his 
“Coast Pilot of California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory,” mentions see- 
ing, in 1851, several pieces in the pos- 
session of persons living on the Colum- 
bia. When thrown on shore, the wax 
was coated with sand, and bleached 
nearly white. A late article in THE 
OVERLAND also speaks of these speci- 
mens, mentioning particularly large wax 
candles, whose wicks had entirely de- 
cayed, leaving them hollow shafts of 
wax. The fate of the crew is entirely 
unknown. Perhaps they were murder- 
ed by the Indians, or became absorbed 
in some of the neighboring tribes. 

In 1815, three men were saved alive 
from a Japanese junk, 350 miles west- 
south-west of Point Conception. The 
story is told by Kotzebue, the eminent 
Russian navigator, who copied it from 
the journal of one of the officers of 
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the rescuing vessel. Kotzebue says: 
“Looking over Adams’ journal, I found 
the following notice: ‘Brig Forrester, 
twenty-fourth March, 1815. In the sea, 
near the coast of California, latitute 32° 
45° north, longitude 233° 3’ east (126° 
57 west). During a strong wind from 
west-north-west, and rainy weather, we 
descried this morning, at six o’clock, a 
ship at a small distance, the disorder of 
whose sails convinced us that it stood in 
need of assistance. We immediately 
directed our course to it, and recognized 
the vessel in distress to be a Japanese, 
which had lost her mast and rudder. I 
was sent by the Captain on board, and 
found in the ship only three dying Jap- 
anese—the captain and two sailors. I 
instantly had the unfortunate men car- 
ried to our brig, where they were per- 
fectly recovered, after four months’ care- 
ful attendance. We learned from these 
people that they came from the port of 
Osaca, in Japan, bound to another com- 
mercial town, but had been surprised 
immediately on their departure by a 
storm, and had lost their mast and rud- 
der. They had been, up to this day, a 
sport of the waves for seventeen months; 
and of their crew of thirty-five men, only 
three had survived, who would have died 
of hunger.’ ” 

Professor Davidson, alluding to this, 
in “The Alaska Coast Pilot,’ remarks 
that the position indicated is about 350 
miles west-south-west by compass from 
Point Conception, and adds: ‘ Suppos- 
ing this junk to have kept on the south 
side of the axis of the great current, and 
to have been carried directly down the 
American coast, on the western part of 
this current, it must have traversed 5,300 
miles in 516 days, or a trifle over ten 
miles per day, for that whole period.” 
I know of no story on record which sur- 
passes in endurance the dreary voyage 
of these poor fellows floating helplessly 
along for a year and a half at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, without food, 
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without water, without hope, and so 
crossing the whole breadth of the North 
Pacific. We have no knowledge of what 
became of them after their rescue. 
Some points of coincidence between 
this narrative and the one given above 
from Forbes, lead to a suspicion that 
they may be two versions of the same 
story; but it is much more likely that 
Forbes, who wrote after a lapse of twen- 
ty years, has confused two separate 
accounts, and merged them into one. 
Though the name of the vessel is the 
same in both authors, the Captain’s 
name, according to Kotzebue, was Pig- 
ott, while Forbes calls him Jennings. 
Kotzebue says the junk sailed from Osa- 
ca, one of the southern harbors of Jap- 
an, while according to Forbes she came 
from one of the northern ports of the 
empire. The discrepancy between the 
two positions assigned to the vessel is 
no less marked, they being nearly a thou- 
sand miles apart. The minuteness of 
Forbes’ narrative seems to indicate, 
however, the presence of an eye-witness 
of the events he details. From all these 
circumstances, it is reasonable to con- 
clude the story told by Forbes is a rec- 
ord of an entirely distinct occurrence. 
In 1853, Captain Scammon, of the 
United States Revenue Service, discov- 
ered the wreck of an Asiatic vessel on 
the largest of the San Benito Islands — 
a group lying off the coast of Lower 
California, near Cerros Island, in about 
latitude 28° north, longitude 116° west. 
Cerros Island will be readily remember- 
ed by every Californian who has crossed 
the Isthmus, as the first land made after 
passing the Santa Barbara Islands on 
the trip to Panama. Captain Scammon 
describes his discovery, in an article con- 
tributed to the A/ta California of April 
22, 1860, in these words: “That it was 
some Oriental sailing-craft there can be 
no doubt. The planks were fastened 
together on the edges with spikes, or 
bolts, of a flat shape and with the heads 
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all on one side. The seams were not 
straight, although the workmanship oth- 
erwise was good. It appeared to be the 
bottom of a vessel that was seen here, 
and gave evidence of having been a long 
time on shore.”” This meagre statement 
is all we can ever know of this unfortu- 
nate vessel; but it has a peculiar inter- 
est, as lying: farther south than any oth- 
er yet found on the Continent of North 
America. 

This completes the record of all the 
Japanese wrecks I have been able to col- 
lect, throughout the course of this great 
ocean current, from Attou to Cape St. 
Lucas. On its return toward the Asiatic 
shores, it sweeps through the numerous 
islands which dot the Pacific Ocean be- 
low 28° north latitude, landing on their 
beaches the drift-wood which has been 
poured into it by the rivers of California 
and Oregon ; and here and there it casts 
up the shattered remains of some poor 
junk, which has thus nearly made the 
complete circuit. 

I will enumerate a few of these, con- 
fining myself to the eastern half of the 
Pacific Ocean. Sir Edward Belcher tells 
the following story of one of these cast- 
aways, the details being taken from the 
Hawaiian Spectator. It is also men- 
tioned in Forbes’ “California.” “On 
the last Sunday in December, 1832, there 
anchored near the harbor of Waialea, 
Oahu, a junk of about eighty tons bur- 
den. Ten or eleven months before, 
with a crew of nine men, and a cargo of 
fish, she had left one of the southern 
islands of the Japanese group for Jeddo; 
but, encountering a typhoon, was driven 
to sea. They were soon reduced to a 
diet of salt-fish and rain- water. One 


after another died, of suffering and starv- 
ation, and when they were boarded by 
a Chinaman, residing upon Oahu, only 
four living persons were found on board, 
and three of these were severely afflicted 
with the scurvy —two being unable to 
The 


walk, and the third nearly so. 
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fourth was in good health, and had the 
sole management of the vessel. After 
remaining at Waialea five or six days, 
an attempt was made to bring the vessel 
to Honolulu, when she was wrecked off 
Barber’s Point, on the evening of Janu- 
ary I, 1833. Everything but the crew 
was lost, with the exception of a few 
trifling articles. The men remained at 
Honolulu eighteen months, when they 
were forwarded to Kamtschatka, whence 
they hoped eventually to make their way 
by stealth into their own country —ap- 
proaching by the way of the most north- 
ern islands.” Mr. Brooks has also been 
informed that a Japanese junk once drift- 
ed upon Kauai, the northernmost of the 
Hawaiian Islands; but I have been un- 
able to ascertain the authority for the 
statement. 

In the Old and New magazine of 
June, 1870, is an article entitled, “Our 
Furthest Outpost,” by C. W. Brooks. 
Speaking of the cruise of the Gamdia, 
in 1859, among the small islands to the 
north-west of the Hawaiian group, he 
says, “On these and many other islands 
and rocks visited were found wrecks of 
Japanese junks.” Again, speaking of 
the Midway Islands—the subject of the 
article—he says: “On the east side are 
the remains of two Japanese junks, their 
lower- masts stranded high up on the 
beach. The north-east shore is lined 
with drift-wood, among which are many 
redwood logs of formidable size, evi- 
dently from the coast of California.” 
The Midway Islands are in latitude 28° 
15’ north, jongitude 177° 22’ west. Mr. 
Brooks also states that Captain Brooks, 
of the Gamdia, found the remains of a 
junk on Ocean Island, in latitude 28° 25’ 
north, longitude 178° 21’ west. There 
are many other Japanese wrecks strewn 
among the islands of the Pacific; but I 
allude especially to those just mentioned 
because they are situated partially in the 
return flow of the great current, and, as 
is shown by the character of the drift-stuff 
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thrown on the beaches, these wrecks had 
very likely once been near the American 
shores. 

Many wrecked junks have also been 
found on the islands nearer to Japan 
than Midway; but as they are foreign 
to the object proposed for this article, 
they are only worthy of general mention, 
as increasing the sum of probabilities. 
Perry found them on the Bonin Islands; 
Brooks mentions them among the isl- 
ands between Midway and Japan. Many 
others have been found among the isl- 
ands nearer Japan. 

The number of castaway Japanese who 
have been picked up at sea, and brought 
into San Francisco and Honolulu, is also 
considerable, taken from over a score of 
vessels; but I have been unable to ob- 
tain any correct dafa of their positions 
at the time of rescue, which alone would 
render them valuable for my purpose. 
Besides, many of them were picked up 
very far to the westward of America, 
comparatively near to the coast of Japan 
—for example, the two crews brought 
into San Francisco, early in 1871, by the 
ship Annie M. Smull and the P. M. S. 
S. Company’s steamer China. 

In this connection, it is worthy of 
mention, that when the Japanese Gov- 
ernment adopted the policy of non-in- 
tercourse with other nations, about 200 
years ago, they not only forbade their 
vessels to trade with foreign ports, but 
they altered by law the construction of 
their junks, rendering them unfit for 
anything but coasting voyages. By pre- 
scribing an open stern, and a huge rud- 
der like those of our river-steamboats, 
they made their vessels very liable to 
a loss of their steering apparatus, which 
must speedily be followed by cutting 
away the masts, and then the junk was 
helpless. Of course, this confining them 
near the shore would very much lessen 
the chances of their falling within the 
influence of the Kuro Siwo, while on 
the other hand, in case of their being 
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caught in a storm, this clumsy method 
of construction made them very liable 
to be crippled. These laws have been 
abrogated: an account of them can be 
found in “Perry’s Expedition.” 

The foregoing list might probably be 
very much extended by careful reference 
to the voyages of early navigators, the 
records of the fur companies, the expe- 
riences of the pioneers on this coast, 
and the logs of the whalers of the north- 
west. And I would urge upon every 
person in possession of such knowledge 
to make it known to the public through 
the press. Enough has been shown, by 
collecting these isolated facts, to estab- 
lish the antecedent probability of an 
Asiatic migration to these shores. In- 
deed, there can be little doubt that an 
admixture of Japanese blood has con- 
siderably modified the population of the 
Aleutian Islands. The dialects of the 
Aleuts, especially of the furthest outly- 
ing islands, are said to resemble very 
closely those of the Kurile Islands, on 
the Asiatic coast; and their features 
bear the same testimony. The islands 
of the Aleutian chain are separated from 
each other by various passes, the widest 
gap—the Amoukhta Passage — being 
about 45 miles; indeed, many of them 
are in sight of each other, and the broad- 
est intervals are crossed by the natives 
in open canoes, in fine weather; while 
the channel separating them from the out- 
lying Asiatic islands is about 210 miles 
wide, and Attou is hardly 400 miles from 
the main-land of Kamtschatka. 

It is not surprising, then, to find on 
the North-west Coast, in some locali- 
ties, habits and customs which remind 
us of Asiatic nations — such as carving, 
articles of domestic manufacture, and 
dress, somewhat resembling those Ori- 
ental peoples’—and also, a marked sim- 
ilarity of personal appearance. This last 
is so pronounced, that it is often difficult 
to distinguish the natives from the for- 
eigners, when both are in European 
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dress —as many of us Californians are 
aware, who often meet both Indians 
and Chinamen in their new garb. 

We must remember, too, in discuss- 
ing this question, that this chain of con- 
nection, between the two continents, 
stretches across in latitude 52° to 55° 
north, in a climate rendered compara- 
tively mild by the perpetual flow along 
its shores of the great Japan Warm 
Stream. We need not look to the arc- 
tic desolation of Behring Straits for the 
bridge of connection, for Nature has pro- 
vided a much more tempting means of 
access, and has directed her great ocean- 
river along its shores. 

The contrast between the course of 
the Kuro Siwo and that of the Gulf 
Stream is very marked. While the lat- 
ter is lost in the arctic seas north of the 
Atlantic, the main body of the former is 
swayed to the east, across the Pacific, 
till it impinges upon the American Con- 
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tinent. While the latter, before the days 
of Columbus, washed only the shores of 
a thinly populated land of savages, the 
former, from time immemorial, has borne 
upon its bosom the commerce of com- 
paratively civilized peoples. The differ- 
ence in result would be infinite. Why 
then should it seem strange, that, while 
the Atlantic told no tale to Europe of 
life on its western shores, the Pacific 
was constantly bearing a living freight 
across its wide extent, perhaps to peo- 
ple the vast solitudes of America, per- 
haps only to modify the customs of an 
already existing population. I do not 
aim at solving the wider problem of the 
origin of the Indian tribes; but, in col- 
lecting these scattered narratives, I have 
tried simply to map out some of the ef- 
fects of the great North Pacific Ocean 
currents, and establish the likelihood of 
some communication between Asia and 
America. 


EL RIO COLORADO DEL SUR. 


THOUSAND busy streams gath- 
A er up the waters of the Great Cen- 
tral Basin of North America, to form 
El Rio Colorado del Sur—The Red 
River of the South. Once formed, it 
plunges into that dark, mysterious gorge, 
or chasm, for which no better name has 
yet been found than Big Cajfion, to wind 
its way therein for 250 miles, and to 
emerge therefrom, into the glad light of 
day, near the mouth of the Rio Virgen; 
thence, 700 miles and more, scarcely 
augmented by a tributary, it rolls its 
waters through barren deserts or rank 
wildernesses to the sea—but everywhere 
through scenery so grand, that, once 
seen, it unceasingly haunts the memory, 
and lives in mental vision, in ever-pres- 
ent pictures. 

Forty miles below the mouth of the 





Virgen is the town of Callville—a town 
founded a half- score of years too soon. 
Exercising the virtues of faith and hope, 
it bides its time. In 1866 a steamer 
woke the long-slumbering echoes with 
its whistle, and roused the town to un- 
wonted efforts in the way of improve- 
ments ; but, the steamer making no sec- 
ond trip, the echoes and efforts alike 
died away, to await the resurrection at- 
tendant upon a second advent. Civili- 
zation voices itself to-day in the steam- 
whistle: where that is heard, is prog- 
ress; where it is not, retrogression. 
Sweeping past Callville, describing the 
arc of a circle for nine miles, between 
low - bluff shores, the river enters Black 
Cafion. Itis rightly named, for the dark- 
gray rocks (sometimes taking a bluish 
tinge) look black as night when the sun’s 
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rays do not rest full upon them. The 
caiion’s sides are not precipitous merely, 
but smooth, polished faces of stone, with 
scarce a seam, fissure, or crevice. These 
vast, perpendicular masses push their 
brows upward until their dim and dizzy 
summits seem to prop the sky. Did 
the stream once flow on their summits, 
and has it in the vast eons worn its way 
to the present depths below, or did a 
mighty convulsion of Nature rend a pas- 
sage for the waters? 

Throughout the cafon, whatever fall 
there is in the river is by successive 
steps: for long distances the water, with 
the depth of a hundred feet, seems mo- 
tionless, or only driven forward by lat- 
eral pressure ; then a ripple is reached, 
with a few yards of swift current below, 
to be followed by another stretch of lazy 
quiet. At low water, narrow strips of 
sand appear at the base of the cliff; 
but when the melting snows of spring, 
far in the northland, pour forward their 
volume, the river rises thirty feet, and 
few and distant are the places where 
landings may be made. The walls are 
not entirely continuous: there are, in 
places, recesses extending inland; but 
they afford no outlet, for in every case, 
at a little distance, the rock rears its 
form, saying, “Thus far shalt thou come.” 

The Roaring Rapid, situated a few 
miles below the cafon, and so long sup- 
posed to forbid the navigation of the 
upper Colorado, is nothing more than 
the rush of the stream over a low dam 
thrown across the river by the waters 
from one of those phenomena of the 
country, a cloud- burst in the neighbor- 
ing hills. For hundreds of miles, at 
short distances, the banks of the stream 
are broken by deep and wide arroyos, 
carved out by immense volumes of wa- 
ter, bearing along with their swift cur- 
rents the débris of the mountains, and 
rocks of every size, from pebbles to 
those weighing many tons. A cloud 
rests ominously upon some high peak 
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at a distance of five, ten, or twenty miles; 
and soon, at the foot of the arroyo, is 
heard the rush and roar of waters. Down 
the incline they come, a moving wall, 
higher than a person’s head, the base 
lingering and toying with the thirsty 
sands, and the brow toppling over. The 
earth trembles as the fore-front of the 
torrent rolls past; and the frightened 
waters of the river are cloven and rent 
in twain by its surge. For two or three 
hours the flow continues with unabated 
volume; then it shrinks, dwindles, and 
disappears, while the pent and narrow 
river struggling past, close under the 
opposite bank, tells what freight the cat- 
aract bore in its bosom. 

Twelve miles further is El Dorado 
Cafion—a misnomer, for the cafon is 
but an arroyo. Here, or rather a few 
miles distant, are good mines; but the 
uncertainty and high price of supplies 
forbid their present working. Since 1865 
two or three men have stood guard over 
two quartz-mills and some other prop- 
erty, waiting the advent of railroads in 
the vicinity, or the multiplying of boats 
on the river. How wearisome is wait- 
ing! Small work and high wages are 
no compensation for isolation; and new 
employés have to be sought at short in- 
tervals. 

Among those who tarried longest here 
—and until murdered at Callville, for 
some imaginary offense — was Jeff Hart- 
man. Jeff was the perfection of physi- 
cal form and vigor—a type of that class, 
so large- hearted and full of sympathy, 
one so frequently meets in all the min- 
ing camps of the Pacific Slope. One 
day he accompanied a party of travelers 
to Cottonwood Island, merely to break 
the wearisome monotony of life. In the 
expressive language of Arizona, the In- 
dians at the time were dad; hence trav- 
eling was mostly done at night, that 
the movements of the wayfarers might 
escape the notice of their alert enemies. 
The party left the cafon in the after- 
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noon, passed the high mountain inter- 
vening in the first ten miles, and then 
skirted the river to the island, arriving 
at daybreak. All day they slept, dozed, 
and grazed their animals, under the shad- 
ows of the grand old trees; and at dusk 
Jeff, alone and on foot, started on his re- 
turn. Hardly had he made five miles, 
when he came directly upon a group of 
sleeping Apaches. The alarm was given 
by one more wakeful than the rest, and 
all immediately sprang to their feet, while 
Hartman took to the brush. The allu- 
vial banks of the river are covered by a 
profuse growth of arrow-weed, so called 
—a plant with a long, straight, and plia- 
ble stalk, surmounted by a bushy head, 
affording a splendid cover, so far as 
escaping from sight is concerned. Into 
this he plunged, on all-fours, and began 
crawling away. The Indians, fearful of 
losing their prey, followed close after 
him—so close, that, with pistol almost 
touching their persons, he shot two of 
them. This made them more cautious; 
and they apparently gave up the idea of 
his immediate killing, and determined 
simply to hold him in check till morn- 
ing, when his escape would be impossi- 
ble. Jeff divined their policy; and, as 
silently as the mole digs in the earth, he 
wormed his way through the cover, hold- 
ing his breath and listening at the slight- 
est sound. For hours he crept steadily 
on. He heard his enemies on every 
side, and reasoned correctly, that, while 
they had lost his immediate whereabouts, 
they were blustering around, that he 
might not presume on their want of vig- 
ilance and attempt direct flight. With 
a native instinct he crawled toward the 
trail, and found it. Ignorant of the hour, 
he knew that the morning would dawn 
at half- past four, and if by that time he 
failed to reach the summit of the mount- 
ain, thirty miles distant, his life would 
pay the forfeit. His enemies would soon 
post themselves on the trail —perhaps 
were there already. Starting up, he 
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broke into a long, swinging trot, and, 
when the sun rose in the east, Jeff, from 
the summit, looked down the slope and 
saw his foes scattered over the plain, 
some of them stationed at the very base 
of the mountain. With a loud yell of 
victory, and gesticulations of defiance, 
he turned his back to his enemies 
and his face toward El Dorado Cajfion. 
For a week or two the story of Jeff’s 
escape was the theme of the camp, but 
was then forgotten, for it was but an 
incident of frequent occurrence in Ari- 
zona life. 

To the east and south of the caftox 
stand a great number of pyramidal hills, 
of the height of 2,000 feet or thereabouts, 
each surmounted by a flat cap, project- 


ing, without support, from ten to thirty 
feet—the whole presenting a very singu- 





lar appearance. The ascent of one of 
these hills reveals that their chief sub- 
stance is conglomerate, consisting of 
sand, gravel, clay, dédris of all kinds, 
and rocks of every size, while the cap is 
pure, yellow lava, almost as compact 
and smooth as an asphaltum sidewalk, 
and nearly as destitute of vegetation. 
Lying upon the level crown of lava are 
countless volcanic rocks, seemingly fresh 
from the fires in the bosom of the earth, 
for they have not dented the smooth 
pavement. The summits of these hills 
have a common level; and it seems as 
though, at a day comparatively recent, 
this was also the common level of the 
country, and that for a vast area the 
sheet of lava over it was continuous. 
The present process of demolition is in 
this wise: the storms beating on the 
side of the hill, and the water which 
falls on the lava-surface and runs off the 
edges, washes away the soft, supporting 
conglomerate, until the projecting crown 
can not sustain itself; then a huge piece 
breaks off and rolls down the mountain- 
side, in due time to be followed by an- 
other. The progress is very rapid: a 
few years, and the capped hills will be 
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things of the past. Black Cafion sug- 
gests that countless thousands of years 
have been required for the Colorado 
River to carve its channel there. These 
hills make mention of very recent vol- 
canic action, of almost inconceivable 
magnitude. 

Some forty miles below El Dorado 
Cafion, Cotton-wood Island, like an 
emerald, meets the gaze. Horses and 
mules, weary and half-starved in the 
journey over deserts, crop the abundant 
grasses with a manifest joy, while the 
big old trees wave their long branches 
in greeting, and invite tired travelers to 
repose in their shade. The island is a 
debatable land, situated at the bounda- 
aries of the territories of the Pah- Utes 
and the Mohaves. It is claimed by 
both, and possessed by neither. It and 
the river-banks have been the scenes of 
many battles. Here Irataba, the Chief 
of the Mohaves, resplendent in the Ma- 
jor- General’s uniform presented to him 


by the authorities at Washington, mar- 
shaled his forces, in 1865, and gave bat- 


tle to his enemies. Alas, for the fickle- 
ness of fortune! Alas, for faith and 
trust. The Mohaves expected that their 
foes would be paralyzed at the sight of 
the gorgeous trappings of their Chief. 
They believed in the golden epaulettes ; 
they had hope in the nodding plume, 
and a sublime confidence in the potency 
of the sword: they relaxed their own 
efforts to watch the effect of these aux- 
iliaries. There was one fatal error in 
their calculations: the cupidity of hu- 
man nature was not taken into account. 
At sight of so much bravery of apparel, 
the Pah-Utes were seized with a strong 
desire to become possessors of it, and ac- 
quitted themselves valiantly. The Mo- 
haves were defeated, and Irataba was 
taken prisoner. The United States not 
having recognized a state of belligerency 
between the parties, and Irataba being 
aman of much consequence and a fast 
friend of the Whites, the Pah- Utes did 
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not dare put him to death—but did infi- 
nitely worse: stripped him, and let him 
go; and straightway his raiment was 
parted among as many claimants as there 
were pieces. The loss was duly report- 
ed, through the post-commander, to the 
authorities at Washington; but, to this 
day, it has never been made good. Re- 
publics are ungrateful. Irataba sits in 
sadness; his influence, in a measure, 
has passed to other chiefs, who have 
never soared so high, nor encountered 
such a fall. 

A few miles below the island, the 
walls of Painted Cafion, looking dull 
and cloudy in shadow, light up in the 
-sun’s rays and gleam with purple, green, 
and gold. A few miles further, and 
huge rocks, arranged in the outline of a 
bull’s head, give the name to a cafion. 
We now approach Hardyville; first, the 
steam quartz- mill, erected to crush the 
ores from the, at one time, celebrated 
Moss Mine; then Hardy’s store, and the 
few adobe buildings clustering around. 
Of all the Colorado River towns, this 
has suffered most from the depredations 
of the Indians. The territory of the 
Hualipis, a branch of the Apache na- 
tion, lies a little distance to the east- 
ward ; and this subdivision bravely main- 
tains the reputation of the parent stock. 
So embittered have the Whites become 
against them, that shooting the Hualipis 
on sight is deemed a religious duty, and 
hunting them is regarded as a pastime. 
The boldness and adroitness of the Red 
rascals almost exceeds belief. They 
have killed men almost in sight of the 
town, at midday; and yet their coming 
and going was so mysterious that their 
bloody work alone spoke of their pres- 
ence. Colonel Aiken, distinguished in 
the war of the Rebellion, came here, 
bringing with him a fine, large, gray 
horse. The Colonel was fond of horses 
in general, and this one in particular. 
Every night he put him—in common 
with all the other horses of the town — 
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in a large corrai, formed by setting the 
trunks of trees in the ground, close to- 
gether, and lashing them to each other 
at the tops with raw-hide; and, in his 
blankets, took his turn at the bars, or 
gate, as watch. Every morning he would 
look admiringly into the inclosure, and 
congratulate himself on the possession 
of the finest and largest gray horse there. 
One morning he woke to find that the 
Apaches had come down during his own 
watch—O, how softly !—and, on the far 
side, had cut the thongs and lifted out 
two or three posts, entered, and led 
away the fine, large, gray horse and one 
or two others of the most valuable, 
not daring to stampede the herd. The 
Colonel comprehended the disaster, and 
made some remarks, which can hardly 
be quoted in the pages of a family mag- 
azine. 

In 1866 Jim Cannover came in, after 
his long race of twenty-eight miles—the 
only unwounded man of a party of six 
victims of Hualipi-Apache treachery in 
the Sacramento Mining District. Jim 
says it is time thrown away to train for 
a foot-race: all that is wanted to insure 
speed and endurance is to put a dozen 
hostile Indians on a man’s trail. 

Hardyville is situated at the point on 
the river known as Beale’s Crossing. It 
has a good site for a town, and has a 
natural levee. The river-banks are per- 
manent—a desideratum, when a location 
for a town is to be selected. 

Six miles below is Mohave City, and 
Fort, or Camp, Mohave. The soldiers 
drill lazily, morning and evening, and 
lounge away the remainder of the long, 
yellow, monotonous days. The weari- 
someness of their life is broken in upon 
by an occasional scout after Indians — 
never resulting in any damage to the 
Red-skins, unless there are volunteers 
or Mohave Indians along, who are vers- 
ed in the ways of the wily Apache. The 
Mohave Indians from the reservation, 
twenty miles below, swarm around, lying 
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in wait for crumbs of civilized comfort. 
The big, burly form of Irataba is often 
seen. As a warrior, he is not a success; 
his forte is statesmanship, and he still 
wields a powerful influence over the Mo- 
haves and their allies. Here, too, is 
Sickerhoot, the War Chief—the noblest 
Roman of them all—the hero of many 
well-fought battles. His big-toes are 
separated from the others by the space 
of two inches. “It is, that. when my 
enemies see the print of my foot, they 
may say, ‘Sickerhoot has been here.’ ” 
So he explained. Is there anything 
more heroic in Cooper’s novels than 
this? 

Below Mohave the Colorado is a beau- 
tiful river. For miles the banks are al- 
luvial deposits of rare fertility,. teem- 
ing with an abundant growth of cotton- 
wood and willow trees and rank grasses. 
As the traveler floats along, to the 
left is seen San Francisco Mountain, 
pushing its slope far out into the plain 
toward the river; hour after hour goes 
by, still it is abreast; a half-day, and it 
has not fallen behind. From the mount- 
ain the gaze turns to the Needles — 
those minarets of an unseen mosque— 
those slender spires springing from the 
ragged crags on the river’s brink—form- 
ed by stratified rocks set on edge, con- 
tinuous when seen from the east or west, 
but when viewed from the north or south 
they push their tapering forms, light and 
graceful, high into the thin air. 

At the Needles it is supposed the 
Thirty-fifth Parallel Railroad will cross 
the Colorado. Easy approaches, and 
high, bluff banks of solid rock, point it 
out as a most proper site. A suspen- 
sion-bridge might be cheaply construct- 
ed, the abutments, and almost the tow- 
ers, being in position; and it may be 
observed, that this river is peculiarly 
adapted for spanning by suspension- 
bridges. They may be thrown across 
at any point for hundreds of miles in 
the aggregate, there being but one ob- 
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jection to most localities: that the bridge 
would be entirely inaccessible to any 
creature not possessed of the power of 
flight. 

Down through the Mohave Cafion— 
stupendous to him who has not seen the 
greater wonders of Black Cafion; past 
many a frowning rock; dallying under 
the shade of bordering trees, or gleam- 
ing in bright sunlight where the valleys 
widen, winds at low-water the stream of 
the desert, breaking the silence of ages 
with beautiful melody. 

Aubrey City, or Bill Williams Fork, 
is a surprise to the visitor. Almost un- 
approachable by land, it lurks at the 
confluence of the river and the fork, 
waiting for a rise in the value of copper, 
to mines of which in its vicinity it owes 
its existence. Here is first met the 
Mexican element. Xeno and monte; 


long, keen knives; for¢i//as and crim- 
son sashes, and the soft, musical voices 
of seforas and seforitas. 

Among the many phenomena of the 


Colorado River are swirls, so called. 
They occur everywhere, but only at 
high stages of water. A bubble rises 
from the bottom, and breaks with a 
slight sound on the surface. The wa- 
ter at the point begins a rotary motion, 
so small that an inverted tea-cup might 
coverit. Larger and larger grows the cir 
cle, till a surface of forty feet in diame- 
ter is in motion, spinning around a fun- 
nel-shaped hole in the céntre, two or 
three feet across at the top, and coming 
to a point in the depths below. Oftena 
large tree floating down the stream is 
caught, and its foremost end thrust up 
in the air twenty or thirty feet, while the 
other passes underneath —the exposed 
end to be slowly drawn down again, and 
to disappear. 

Three soldiers—deserters from Camp 
Mohave — passing in a skiff through the 
cazon immediately below the fork, suf- 
fered their craft to run intoaswirl. One 
of the crew, at the first intimation of 
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danger, threw himself overboard beyond 
the charmed circle; and, as he swam 
away, he turned his head and saw the 
boat spin round and round, until, one 
end being drawn into the vortex and the 
other upheaved in the air, it slowly sank, 
as it revolved, into the turbid bosom of 
the river, its human freight to be seen 
no more; for the Colorado River does 
not give up its dead—no corpses lodge 
on its shores. 

Corner Rock, Chemuevis, and Black 
Mountain fix the attention of the travel- 
er as he drifts with the current. The 
utter desolation of these hills! Between 
them and the water often intervene nar- 
row strips of alluvial soil, luxuriant with 
trees and shrubs, whose foliage relieves 
the eye; but the hills are ever the same 
—red as brick-dust—sustaining no veg- 
etable life, save that of plants of the cac- 
tus family, the presence of which any- 
where is evidence of adesert. A strange 
family is that of the Cacti. Sixty-odd 
varieties flourish in Arizona: some bear 
fruit; nearly all have flowers, some of 
which are of the most gorgeous hues; 
while others bring forth neither branch, 
leaf, flowers, nor fruit, but thrust up 
stalks a foot in diameter, twenty feet 
high, and stand as lone sentinels over 
the desert wastes, intensifying the sense 
of barrenness and solitude, as a single, 
far-off sound at night intensifies the con- 
sciousness of silence. But one thing 
all have in common: with no more root 
than just sufficient to kee» them in place, 
they have abundant moisture in a coun- 
try where rains are infrequent. The 
ball cactus is nearly as juicy as a water- 
melon and quite as large. 

La Paz has grown very peaceful of 
late—a martyr to that inexorable law 
which requires that a seaport shall be 
on the coast, and a river town near'the 
water. Three miles inland, it has sur- 
rendered its population and commerce 
to Ehrenberg, situated at the landing. 

Weary with monotony, the traveler 
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floats down past The Barriers, through 
Picacho Cafion, the last on the river, 
seeing to the left the wondrous Castle 
Dome, and to the right the no less mar- 
velous Picacho Peak. A vast mount- 
ain, round and symmetrical as one - half 
of the great globe itself, is surmounted 
by a dome duly proportioned, circular, 
with sheer perpendicular sides and swell- 
ing roof. The illusion is perfect—a tab- 
ernacle where the gods might worship. 
It is forty miles distant. Eighty miles 
farther down the stream, far below Fort 
Yuma, it still looms on the sight—sol- 
emn, grand, majestic —one of the chief- 
est of Arizona’s ten thousand wonders. 

And now, just above Fort Yuma, 
comes in the Gila—fierce and turbulent 
when the snows of the distant mount- 
ains are melting, or when a water-spout 
deluges the area of a township, but of 
little force or volume at other times. 
Immediately at Fort Yuma the river 
breaks through a ridge of quite solid 
conglomerate, or what the hydraulic 
miners of California would call hard ce- 
ment. This being some eighty feet in 
height, furnishes an excellent site for a 
bridge. A single arch of no very great 
length would span the stream above the 
reach of the smoke-stacks of passing 
steamers, and engineers would escape 
the necessity of devising piers of extra- 
ordinary strength to hold their own 
against the turbulent Colorado at high 
water. 

Along the ridge, to the westward 
and in the State of California, is the 
collection of buildings known as the 
Fort; while on the other side of the riv- 
er, in Arizona, between two ridges, nes- 
tles Arizona City, with one main, wide 
street, leading up from the landing, cut 
across at right-angles by half a dozen of 
lesser width. The population of the 
city, numbering some eleven hundred, 
is exceedingly cosmopolitan, almost ev- 
ery nation of the earth being represent- 
ed. Mexican habits and customs are in 
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the ascendant. Beans are the staff of 
life, and red peppers the universal con- 
diment. St. John’s is a better day than 
the Fourth of July, and a szes¢a in the 
afternoon a recognized necessity. The 
Mexican residents are not wholly of the 
lower classes, as in many Arizona towns. 
Stately Dons bear themselves with Cas- 
tilian pride, and look with contempt on 
the Jeones belowthem. For deportment, 
commend us to the J7és alta of the Mex- 
icans. In comparison, Turveydrop was 
a failure; and from them the most ac- 
complished society-man in America 
might learn something. Witness the 
reception of a guest: the host meets him 
at the door; his face lights up with joy 
at his beholding; he clasps both his 
hands, and, stepping backward, he leads 
him to the seat of honor, presents him 
the casa and all things therein, hangs 
upon his words, and, with ready “Sz, 
sehor,” persuades him that for once, and 
at last, he is appreciated. The city hasa 
large commerce; the stores are numer- 
ous and well furnished. In the hot 
months, the business-day is divided into 
two parts, between which intervenes that 
burning heat which has made this local- 
ity famous the world over as the hottest 
place where men live. 

At the early dawn, while the stars are 
still shining, the cup of morning - coffee 
is drank, and the business-day opens; 
for three or four hours after, the activity 
continues ; then silence succeeds to the 
hum of voices, the people disappear from 
the streets, and a populous town be- 
comes, to appearance, a deserted vil- 
lage. The sun has mounted on high; 
the mercury is climbing in its tiny tube 
—now it marks one hundred, anon five, 
and then ten; the distant white sands 
gleam in the sun’s rays, like snow-fields 
in winter: fifteen—the far-away hills 
and even the barracks, just across the 
stream, quiver in the sight; twenty—and 
the whole landscape shakes with tremu- 
lous motion; twenty-five—and the at- 
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mosphere is flooded with light: the great 
glory that attends the sun in the heav- 
ens at midday has come down to earth, 
and is everywhere about. The blaze 
burns the eye-balls in their sockets, and 
a great fear of blindness takes hold of 
the mind, and not only shade is sought, 
but darkness —the long-time residents 
to sleep; the new-comers to drink deep 
draughts of the sweet waters of the Col- 
orado, and, with chests laid bare, and 
reeking with perspiration, to gaze in each 
other’s faces with looks of abject terror. 
The hours creep on; the strangers, as- 
tonished to find themselves still living, 
gather courage to hope for the shadows 
of evening. The faint sound of a breeze 
breaks on the ear, and they start up in 
expectancy. The promised zephyrstifles 
them. It comes from the desert, hot as 
a blast from the furnace, thick-laden with 
the odors of desolation, and charged with 
an impalpable dust that irritates the air- 
passages, and tortures the lungs—the 
sirocco of the American continent. The 
shadows of evening lengthen, and busi- 
ness again resumes its sway. The mid- 
day depression is followed by a corre- 
sponding elation of spirits, and the 
sounds of jocund voices break upon the 
air. The streets are again alive. At 
from ten to eleven the stores close; the 
night has become not cool, but compar- 
atively so, and slumbers follow —deep, 
quiet slumbers, utter forgetfulness, en- 
tire restfulness—atoning for the day’s 
miseries. 

The water of the Colorado is pala- 
table, even when loaded with sediment; 
when settled or filtered, it becomes de- 
licious, and there is health in every gulp. 
No matter how warm one may be, or how 
cool the water may be made by the use 
of a porous earthen vessel—called an 
olla —no evil consequences result from 
excessive drinking. The people in Ari- 
zona City are only sensitive in respect to 
their several water-coolers. You may 
possibly call a man a thief with impuni- 


ty, but you must not reflect on the qual- 
ity of his oZ/a, for it is as the apple of his 
eye; not only is his pride bound up in 
it, but his prosperity also. It invites 
patronage to the store, saloon, work- 
shop. “Let us go to Jim’s; he’s gota 
first-rate o//a” —that settles the ques- 
tion. This important vesse’ is very 
nearly the shape of a bean-pot, enlarged 
sufficiently to hold, in some cases, a half 
barrel. It is formed of a peculiar clay, 
and burned without glazing to the hue 
of a pale brick. It is exceedingly por- 
ous, and the water, seeping through, 
evaporates rapidly from the outside, by 
which that within is reduced to and 
kept at a very low temperature—simple, 
but effective. Equally simple are the 
methods of the water-carriers. In the 
centre of each head of a water-cask is 
inserted a peg, to which are attached the 
two ends of a raw-hide, the pegs doing 
duty as swivels. An Indian harnesses 
himself into the loop of the thong, and 
marches down the street, the cask trun- 
dling behind. Arrived at the water, he 
removes the bung and allows the cask 
to be filled by the stream, then, repla- 
cing the bung, he attaches himself, and 
tows the freight to his customers. 
Among the discomforts of life on the 
Colorado, may be counted the torture of 
insects. There is a little fellow, in com- 
parison to which a flea is an elephant, 
who ‘displays a capacity for biting at 
once astonishing and distressing. You 
feel the pain, but see no cause, until you 
search as with a microscope, and find a 
fly in miniature—a tiny fellow, with white 
or transparent wings, but perfect in all 
his parts. You crush him in your an- 
ger, and there is not matter enough in 
his whole body to leave a trace. To 
play the part of giant to this dwarf, the 
desert furnishes still another fly, twice 
the size of a bumble-bee. He is mag- 
nificent in raven velvet robes, with a spot 
of gold where the wings join the body ; 
his head sparkles with countless eyes, 
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and his motions are quicker than those 
of ahumming-bird. He does not bite, 
but lances—cuts a jagged, three - lobed 
hole, from which the blood jets out in a 
stream —and this from pure “ cussed- 
ness,” for he never stays to partake of the 
feast. This fellow is a terror; his size 
lends him dignity. He is not a pest, 
but a foe. 

“T will now show you ome industri- 
ous amusement,” said the learned Ital- 
ian cook, who served up /rzjo/es in five 
languages ; and, producing one of these 
monsters, he inserted in his rear the end 
of a splint of broom-corn, three inches 
long, and cast him loose. The rudder 
had the effect of preventing his tacking, 
and he sailed off into space, till distance 
hid him from sight. Forthwith the com- 
pany voted this a fit amusement for hu- 
man beings, satisfying as it did two of 
the cravings of the human heart—the 
desire for revenge, and a thirst for knowl- 
edge, for the laws of motion were involv- 
ed—and straightway six able-bodied men 
dispersed to hunt up stock for the pur- 
suit. There were hurryings to and fro; 
the tramp of feet resounded from the 
upper and lower decks, for flies were ev- 
erywhere. In ten minutes all had re- 
assembled, and, with one voice, said 
that it was beneath the dignity of men 
to torture the brute creation; besides, 
God had made insects with certain in- 
alienable rights, such as life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. No one had 
succeeded in catching a fly. 

However forbidding the aspect of the 
country in the vicinity of the Colorado 
may be, when viewed as a proposed res- 
idence of White Men, it is a paradise 
for the native Indians. For a greater 
part of the year, clothing of any kind is 
a superfluity seldom indulged in; while, 
for the remainder, a single blanket, or a 
few skins of birds or small animals sew- 
ed together, is an abundant wardrobe. 
Their rude husbandry produces a con- 
siderable yield of corn, beans, squashes, 
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and melons; the natural supply of grass- 
seeds and mesquit-beans is inexhaust- 
ible, and the river and gulf supply fish 
without limit. One of their methods of 
catching fish is both simple and ingeni- 
ous. A piece of bloody or juicy fresh 
meat is secured by a string, so that it 
floats in the stream, where it is shallow, 
and where there is some current. Just 
below, the fisher takes his stand, laying 
the back of his hand on the river-bot- 
tom. The poor fish, unable to see his 
danger through the ever-muddy water, 
scents the bait and follows up the cur- 
rent, and, as he passes over the hand, it 
closes on him, and he is gently taken in 
out of the wet. Those people whose 
knowledge of Indians is only derived 
from the sight of the wretched Diggers 
of California, or the poor remains of the 
tribes in the Atlantic States, should see 
the Yumas and the Cocopahs, that their 
respect for the genuine native Americans 
may be enhanced. 

With bright-red complexions, and tall, 
straight forms, they are a handsome peo- 
ple. Neither stupid nor taciturn, they 
chat, laugh, bathe, hunt, fish, play vari- 
ous games involving strength and agility, 
gamble, and otherwise enjoy themselves 
rationally, as do the Whites. Capable 
of great physical efforts —for their run- 
ners will carry a letter one hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours—they see 
little occasion for activity, but idle away 
their lives upon these warm sands— 
creatures only of circumstance and im- 
pulse. 

From Fort Yuma to the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia there are but two points where 
the natural formation of the country 
reaches to the present river- banks; all 
else is alluvial. The Colorado flows in 
a bed of its own making. Once, and 
that recently, the stream ended and the 
gulf began a hundred miles higher up 
than now. Through this distance the 
river now winds its mazy course—flow- 
ing by turns toward every point of the 
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compass, and making, as the sailors 
phrase it, two miles of distance to one 
of departure. 

This alluvial soil is of wonderful fer- 
tility. Scarcely does a deposit show above 
water, but it is green with embryo trees, 
which, in three years’ time, attain to for- 
ty feet in height, and stand so close to- 
gether that one can hardly thread his 
way among them. In a few small clear- 
ed places the Indians plant corn, beans, 
and squashes, and the product they real- 
ize is marvelous. Could the river be 
confined to a given bed, and its waters 
controlled for irrigation, here would be 
a field for sugar and rice- planting that 
America does not elsewhere offer. There 
is one terrible drawback: for three or 
four months succeeding the high water, 
the mosquitoes are as plentiful as were 
the lice, flies, or locusts in Egypt. Wood- 
choppers and others, forced to tarry in 
the vicinity, give over striving, and suf- 
fer themselves to be bitten, only now 
and then raising a hand, when the tort- 


ure is too great, to brush them off the 


face, like sweat from the brow. The 
officers, crew, and passengers of steam- 
ers, after making a landing, get under 
mosquito - bars, while it is still day and 
the sun still shining, to escape the ava- 
lanche that comes on board at nightfall. 
The watchman stands guard in the swel- 
tering hours of the early night, his face 
shrouded in a thick veil, and his hands 
encased in buckskin gloves. 

As tide-water is approached, the river 
frequently widens, to form considera- 
ble bays. Immediately below Howard’s 
Point is a broad bay, formerly looked on 
as the head of the gulf, inasmuch as here 
freight was transhipped from the sea- 
going vessels to the boats and barges 
plying on the river. Now, through shal- 
lowing and narrowing, occasioned by the 
deposit of sediment, the river is consid- 
ered to extend forty miles further to the 
south and east. Still, the salt-water 
flows up with the tides past the point, 
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and over the bay roll those terrors to 
river-navigators, known as dores. 

The maximum rise and fall of the tides 
at the head of the Gulf of California is 
thirty-two feet, and it may easily be con- 
ceived that the current at both ebb and 
flow is exceedingly rapid. <A boat cast 
loose will drift forty miles with a single 
tide, or at the rate of six miles an hour. 
The ebb has not ceased running, when 
there comes a sound of mighty breakers, 
and, in the distance, is seen a snow-white 
line, speeding like a race- horse across 
the watery plain. Its impact has rolled 
over and wrecked a stanch brig lying 
hereat anchor. In the sunlight iris-hues 
sparkle on its crest, and in the night it 
gleams out of the darkness like a ghost 
wrapped in ashroud of white. It sweeps 
past like a meteor athwart the sky, and 
dashes heavily on shore, throwing a cloud 
of spray far beyond high-water line, to 
be followed at a little interval by a sec- 
ond and a third—no more nor less, for 
the remainder of the tidal-flow comes in 
rapidly and quietly to bury what its ad- 
vanced guards have destroyed. 

Port Isabel, the present point of tran- 
shipment of freight, is merely a slough, 
the banks of which (when not leveed) are 
overflowed with all leap-tides. The land 
is formed from the sediment of the riv- 
er, and is nearly pure clay, always wet 
and sticky as dough, and, being cut up 
into ten-acre lots or less by impassable 
sloughs, there can be no considerable 
locomotion on land; hence, all commu- 
nication is by water. Sweltering heats 
are unknown, and, save during an occa- 
sional “norther” in the winter months, 
there is no cold weather. No insects 
torture, and no reptiles terrify. It is 
a paradise for sportsmen: the waters 
swarm with fish, and there is an endless 
profusion of edible aquatic birds. 

just off Port Isabel, slowly, year by 
year, Goree and Montague islands are 
rising from the waters. To the left of 
these, hard by the Sonora shore, is now 
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the channel by which is reached the gulf 
with its waters of deep green, still and 
smooth as glass in a calm, but so furi- 
ous in a storm that they are dreaded 
more than the broad ocean. Slowly 
over its six hundred miles of length 
creeps a sail vessel, making little prog- 
ress with the morning and evening breeze 
and the lazy drifting in the midday calm. 
The listless passengers, from under the 
shade of idle sails, watch the myriad sea- 
fowl that cleave the air or sail upon the 
waters. Note the patient pelican be- 
tween two thieving sea-gulls, and huge 
turtles, green and mossy, floating slowly 
past, to sink beneath the surface at the 
first sound of danger. Whales, with 
clumsy gambols, heave their vast bulks 
out of the water, and sometimes pass so 
closely that the form of their eyes may 
be observed. Here and there, emerg- 
ing six inches above the surface, and 
cleaving the water like the sharp prow 
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of a steamer, are the dorsal fins of sharks. 
Throw a stick overboard, and see how 
they swarm to the point of disturbance: 
what if the stick of wood were a man! 
There is a profusion of animal life: the 
air above and the waters below abound 
with it. 

From the real, the attention is often 
diverted to fix upon the unreal—upon in- 
verted islands of pyramidal shape, with 
their pinnacles in water, and the broad 
bases, connecting high in air, forming an 
arch, through which the vista seems to 
stretch out interminably—the mirage of 
the gulf and its desert shores. 

The eastern shore recedes and disap- 
pears. We skirt along the western, 
bearing more and more to the right, un- 
til the bold head-land of Cape St. Lucas 
is left behind ; and we pass from regions 
of enchantment and galore, to confront 
the realities and the nakedness of the 
broad Pacific. 
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Out of the bosom of the deep 
A secret he hath wrung; 

And the forgotten hosts, that sleep, 
In him have found a tongue. 


That he hath swept the by-ways rude 
Through dells that erst were dark, 
Behold, the forest solitude 
Builded the seer an ark! 


Then Glaucos in his galleon, new, 
Along the ocean floor 

The joyous Nereides drew 
To the hesperian shore. 


A prophet of the future he ; 
A high- priest of the past ; 
And for her worthy king, the sea 
Upon him doth hold fast : 


Yet unto us again she yields 
Her monarch, that his feet 

May tread our new and untried fields, 
To make their paths complete. 
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N June 4th, 1872, full thirty thou- 
QO sand people were in attendance 
at the Horse- show, Agricultural Hall, 
Islington Road, London. Four hundred 
of England’s choicest horses and the 
Prince of Wales constituted the chief 
attractions. 

This was no vulgar cattle-show. The 
coarser atmosphere of the stable was 
modified by the finer fragrance of parlor 
and doudoir. Ladies walked from stall 
to stall, and, through their eye-glasses, 
regarded the inmates with an air appre- 
ciative of equine anatomy. The steeds 
were numbered and divided into classes, 
each class being exercised separately in 
the ring. 

The man -show was for me a most at- 
tractive portion of the exhibition. There 
seemed to be present the pick of En- 
gland’s men, as well as horses. The 
stock was full-blooded, features regular, 
complexions ruddy, chests full, carriage 
erect. It was evident that these men, 
as well as their fathers and grandfathers, 
had been allowed time and opportunity 
for full physical development. They had 
not been hard-ridden in the race of life, 
although, in some cases, a trifle too high- 
ly fed. It was good blood all around— 
male, female, and equine—although, fora 
rough trip, I think one of our scraggy Cal- 
ifornia mustangs—that will pick up a liv- 
ing on the sun-baked plains, where not a 
blade of gfass has been seen for months 
—would finally bring his bundle of hide 
and bones into camp, while the nobler 
English steed would be inquested by the 
crows. 

A few days previous—on Whit-Mon- 
day, a holiday—lI visited the Zodlogical 
Gardens. Surging through the walks, 
and crowding in front of the wilder 


beasts’ cages, were thousands ot the 
“lower orders.” The gentler animals 
attracted comparatively but little atten- 
tion from them. There is a large space 
fronting the lions’, tigers’, and leopards’ 
cages. All that Monday afternoon it was 
packed. The crowd stood there by the 
hour. They could not bé satiated with 
the “bloody” beasts. Here was con- 
gregated the pick of England’s over- 
worked, badly-fed, and badly-aired man- 
hood, shuffling in gait, bent in form, dead 
in complexion, twisted, gnarled, strain- 
ed, and cramped through over-exhaus- 
tion. A rank cloud distilled itself, and 


hung over and around this throng—-a 
cloud of beer-fume and tobacco-smoke. 
Every other woman carried a child; ev- 
ery other man led two. 


Imperfect hu- 
manity breeds apace: so do weeds. The 
men gathered at the horse-show were 
the oaks of Britannia; the Whit- Mon- 
day crowd at the Zodlogical Gardens, 
the fungi of London’s lanes and cel- 
lars. 

I attendéd the horse-show mainly to 
see the Prince, having a weakness for 
seeing not merely great people, but peo- 
ple who have greatness thrust upon 
them. I was curious to see a man born 
and bred to title, who has never been 
obliged to consult parents, guardians, 
and uncles as to the profession he shall 
adopt for life; who has never been under 
the necessity of “looking out for a situ- 
ation;” whose life, from earliest con- 
sciousness, has been a steady advance 
toward a throne, and who has been an 
object of superlative attraction to thou- 
sands of earth’s fairest daughters. I 
was curious to look on this choice prod- 
uct of royal culture for generations. 
Some people say they would not go 
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round a corner to see a potentate. I 
would—especially the English Prince; 
for, as the chief male representative of 
an ancient royal family, he is a living 
tangibility around whom clusters a thou- 
sand associations of past Anglo-Saxon 
history, and I regard him with a sensa- 
tion akin to that with which I look upon 
the old chair in Westminster Abbey, in 
which, for six hundred years, the Brit- 
ish sovereigns have been crowned. 
These are my reasons for standing as 
I did at the London Horse-show for five 
hours, resting the weight of my anatomy 
first on one weary limb and then on the 
other, merely to look on the outside of 
a genteel-appearing, slightly bald young 
man, with lavender-tinted kids. I en- 
vied then the Egyptian ibis I had seen 
at the Zodlogical Gardens. The Egypt- 
ian ibis can stand for hours on one of its 
legs—quite as long as yours or mine— 
while it rests the other; that other being 
snugly triced up under its wing, some- 
what as they stow away a studding-sail 
boom on shipboard. Had the Egyptian 
ibis powers of observation correspond- 
ing to the length of its legs, it would be 
well adapted to wait for princes of Wales 
in crowded horse-shows, where there are 
no facilities for sitting down, lying down, 
or even leaning up. The inclosure sur- 
rounding the ring was lined with En- 
glish four deep. I forced a passage 
among them, gained the interior of the 
ring, and there found I had only ex- 
changed one misery for another; for now, 
in addition to the annoyance of dirt 
thrown in my eyes by the hurdle -leap- 
ing horses, I had to sustain a iarge por- 
tion of the exterior three-tier deep ring 
of English flesh, blood, bone, brawn, 
and muscle behind me. I suffered in- 


ternally and externally; but his Royal 
Highness formed a portion of the show, 
and I endured it all that I might see 
him. 

Put not thy trust in the punctuality of 
Wales, it was rumored, would 


rinces. 
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appear at five P.M. Long past five P.m., 
the royal stall in the gallery was empty. 
Time and tide wait for no man. There 
has been one exception to this rule; for 
one king the sun stood still: but it is 
doubtful if alt the clocks in the world be 
re-set for any modern potentate. Thus 
one by one are the privileges of royalty 
lopped off. 

The crowd massed itself more and 
more opposite the royal stall. There 
were surges of suppressed applause. 
The great multitude momentarily ex- 
pected the royal entrance. A few gigs 
were spun around the ring. The mul- 
titude groaned at the drivers, and bade 
them “get out.” Finally they left; the 
inclosure was empty, and still no Prince. 

Three individuals fluttered about the 
stall set apart for the Distinguished 
Presence —an old lady with a towering 
development of iron-gray hair, an usher 
in a broad, blue ribbon, and a policeman 
with the inevitable black pot on his head. 
The English policemen, wherever you 
find them, move like machines. It is 
rumored that they are created, molded, 
cast, and turned out, per order, at the 
foundries. I saw one attempt to run 
once in Liverpool, after a boy who had 
been trespassing on some forbidden 


grounds. As an automaton, he was 
a success. Nevertheless, the boy es- 
caped. 


The old lady, the usher, and the po- 
liceman maneuvred in and around the 
royal stall. They held little discus- 
sions, and separated, and disappeared, 
and re-appeared, and re-discussed, and 
seemed having a busy and rather a nice 
time, in full view of the thirty thousand 
people, who were necessarily obliged to 
look upon them, because they were com- 
pelled to look in that direction to see 
the expected Prince. 

By half- past five it seemed evident 
that something was ‘nearing a climax. 
The old lady’s oscillations in and out of 
the royal inclosure became more violent 
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and frequent. Her voluminous dress 
threw the chairs from their exact angles. 
The blue-ribboned usher would rush in 
and re-locate them. Near six, the mo- 
tions of the trio—the old lady, the usher, 
and the cast-iron policeman — became 
still more rapid and eccentric. To have 
ended them consistently with their com- 
mencement and growth, they should have 
entered into a double- shuffle or a Vir- 
ginia break-down. They did nothing of 
the sort. They stood all at once quite 
still; the Great Expected entered, and 
then they disappeared forever from hu- 
man sight. 

It was only a gentleman, a lady, and 
two delicate, fair-haired boys clad in 
black velvet tunics. The assemblage 
cheered scatteringly. They had ex- 
hausted themselves in this exercise pre- 
maturely. The Prince amiably bent his 
head. That is a part of his business. 
His countenance shows well at a dis- 
tance. I extricated myself from the 


press of Britain’s sons about the ring, 
and reconnoitred the royal presences at 


close quarters. He still preserved with 
me his reputation as a fine-looking man. 
The Prince and Princess chatted togeth- 
er amiably, thus giving the public the 
impression that they were on the best of 
terms with each other; and turned, from 
time to time, to speak to their interest- 
ing children. It was a pleasant exhibi- 
tion of England’s topmost family. 

All eyes seemed to centre on them 
with an expression of interest and sym- 
pathy. There was a sort of family at- 
mosphere pervading the entire assem- 
blage, one individual excepted. That 
one was myself. I felt like a republican 
outcast, shorn of all sympathetic connec- 
tion with royalty. I had little part or 
parcel in the pleasure experienced by 
these loyal subjects in greeting their 
possible future sovereign. I felt now 
the full weight of the odium we had in- 
curred by our rebellious conduct in 1776, 
to say nothing of our last capital and 
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deadly sin in the presentation of the In- 
direct Claims. I felt the full force of 
British reprehension for American law- 
lessness, rowdyism, crudity, and imper- 
fection; because that is the sentiment 
largely prevalent concerning us. We are 
a “great people; but raw, you know.” 
I plead guilty. Compared with us, ev- 
erything in England is shaven, shorn, 
cut, dried, and polished. But I excused 
my country. 

England having a smaller territory, 
there has been a better opportunity to 
“fence it in.” Cutting across lots is not 
so common as in America. Put fifty 
boys in a ten by twelve school-room, 
and there must be order, or there can 
be noschool. Free them from restraint, 
give them the liberty of a forty-acre field, 
and they will probably act out what is in- 
herent in their natures. England is the 
school-room ; America the larger field. 
England banishes her bad boys, and 
then cries out, “ Behold our happy fam- 
ily at home.” It is a pretty well-order- 
ed household: fewer smash-ups, boiler- 
burstings, excitements, and mobs; no 
gaudy Fisks; less six-shooting; no 
jumping from a hop-field to the legisla- 
ture; religion established by law; no 
thinking without a university education, 
and, atop of all, the Prince! 

I left the Prince and horse-show, tired 
and unhappy —especially in the legs. 
My balance of amiability departed. I 
went into a savage, International, Red 
Republican mood. I said to myself: 
“Who is this man, whom so mary thou- 
sands flock to see—who has rings on 
his fingers, and perhaps bells on his toes, 
and cheering, and banners, and powder- 
burning wherever he goes? What hath 
he done, what hath he said, what hath 
he thought, that thus he should be fuss- 
ed over? Nothing. He is only a gild- 
ed tradition of custom, precedent, and 
semi- barbarism; by these only upheld 
above his fellow-man, and by the same 
probably deprived of that strength which 
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can only come by the exercise of mind 
in aconflict single-handed with the world. 
Put Albert Edward in the San Joaquin 
Valley; put him in a board cabin eight- 
een by twelve feet; give him a plow, a 
team, a frying-pan, a sack of flour, a 
side of bacon, a bag of beans, and a box 
of matches; then leave him to make a 
start in life, and the probabilities are, 
that in a twelve-month the Prince would 
‘vamos the ranch,’ and a bundle of old 
clothes on a very poor horse would be 
seen making its way into Stockton, to 
escape starvation. Put the other man 
there—the American Jack-at-all-trades, 
who can ‘boss’ a house-raising, break a 
horse, teach school, practice law, edit 
perchance a newspaper —the noisy, gar- 
rulous, tobacco-chewing, disagreeable 
man, talking horse and doctrinal points 
in one breath—and he in the same pe- 
riod will have turned his ranch into a 
town, sold the corner-lots at good profit, 
engineered himself to a seat in the State 
or National Legislature; and while Al- 
bert Edward is writing home for remit- 
tances, our rugged, inelegant, unculti- 
vated knight of the Western frontier — 
a lank and straddling giraffe in the par- 
lor, an elephant in the ball-room, a hip- 
popotamus in the doudoir —will be sit- 
ting in his cushioned senatorial chair, 
with his democratic legs on the desk be- 
fore him, choking off some adversary by 
raising interminable points of order.” 
These thoughts came of an exhausted 
body. No man is a fair judge of his 
fellows while cross, tired, hungry, and 
feverish. The brain then clouds itself 
with its own vapors. My musings might 
have been very different had I just step- 
ped out of Carlton House—wherein the 
Prince, having dined and wined me, hav- 
ing allowed me to bore him for hours 


SEEING A PRINCE, 
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with stories of the flush-times on Haw- 
kins Bar in “’50,” or of the reign of the 
Vigilance Committee in San Francisco 


‘in “’56,” had just had me put in a state- 
5 J p 


carriage, full of royal turkey, pastry, and 
sherry, and thus (lackeys, silk stockings, 
and staffs preceding, flunkeys, brass but- 
tons, and powdered heads following) I 
had been been driven to my humble 
lodgings in Charrington Street — why, 
then, I should more likely have said: 
“ Albert Edward is a good fellow. Roy- 
alty has not been useless to mankind. 
Kings have made history. Albert Ed- 
ward will do his share toward making 
it. If the history of the past concen- 
trates so much about the king, it has 
shown us, by his follies and vices, what 
manner of men were his subjects. Like 
master, like man. The pen has written 
much concerning the oppression and 
vice of those in authority. It has often 
forgotten to make it equally clear, that 
the oppressed—the people—were equal- 
ly vicious. The noble, in past time, 
ground and beat the peasant; the peas- 
ant beat his wife; the wife beat her 
child; the child tormented the cat. The 
clearer story of the past, yet to be writ- 
ten in the future, will make it evident 
that kings have been overloaded with 
odium. If Henry Seventh was a miser, 
sO was many a private citizen. If Rich- 
ard Third was a murderer, so at the same 
time was many a villain whose history 
is unwritten. We must have a more 
truthful and general average of crime. 
We will have it, for history will become 
more and more impartial, as Intellect 
reads clearer the past by its own illu- 
mination, and the love of truth becomes 
stronger than the desire either of pan- 
dering to any prejudice, or flattering any 
pedigree. Long live Albert Edward!” 
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What is California that she should attract 
the pilgrim, the poet, and the pickpocket ; 
that her praises should be sung by singers at 
home and abroad ; that she should be pet- 
ted and persecuted, and celebrated and snub- 
bed, till her admirers continue to admire her 
with a sense of guiltiness, and her revilers 
turn to revile her in secret? If she merits 
eulogies on the one hand, why is she scorn- 
ed? Ifshe deserves reproaches on the other 
hand, wherefore is she congratulated? Some- 
thing is wrong somewhere. Perhaps enmity 
argues her greatness. We believe no one 
denies her wealth. The artist and the sci- 
entist revel in her rich treasuries; there is 
health for the sick and suffering ; there is 
prosperity for the impoverished ; there is 
likewise nakedness and despair for the dissi- 
pated speculator. There is no limit to the 
opportunities she offers the immigrant; the 
earth is all before him where to choose, but 
let him choose wisely. She is young, lusty, 
fruitful, generous to a fault; she is warm- 
blooded, swift to act, durable, does not sleep 
under snow -coverlets for four months in the 
year. The ladder of latitude that tops her 
majestic stature embraces two zones; a great 
sea plays along the hem of her ample gar- 
ments. What is the matter with her?—a 
young giantess, whose physical development 
is superb, whose strength has not yet been 
thoroughly tried ; full of good impulses, giv- 
ing lavishly to those who are in need of suc- 
cor—but, after all, is it not simply an im- 
pulse? Is she well regulated? Does she 
work with any noble aim? Is she living for 
any lasting good ? 

Some months ago a distinguished traveler 
revisited her. He had known her from her 
infancy and loved her, but she used him bad- 
ly ; while he remembered her and gloried in 
her increasing strength, she forgot him. He 
lectured through all the mountain towns, and, 
at the expiration of an unprofitable tour, he 


was forced to confess, that, while in many 
respects California was progressing, intellect- 
ually she was degenerating. It is not pleas- 
ant to have the fact get abroad in the world. 

We are whole-souled, liberal (after a sen- 
sational fashion), attractive ; we win friends 
and admirers; but we lack culture and re- 
finement, and we are not good to ourselves. 
We live well enough, we summer in Yosem- 
ite, we see the Zxfosition Internationale ; 
our hearts and our pockets bleed over the 
ashes of Chicago; we bet high on the win- 
ning horse, we drink more than any people 
of our size and blow more than any people of 
our wind; but our university buildings lie 
dormant in the quarry, and our Academy of 
Sciences is hid away in an attic. 

The savant who now honors us with his 
presence observes this, and has justly reprov- 
ed us for it. The transcontinental artist, 
when he comes over to paint us, discovers 
it, and sends his work out of the country, 
having more confidence in the home market. 
The great singer and the fragédienne know 
us to be fickle, and avoid us; our native tal- 
ent goes abroad for culture, and is forever 
weaned from us. Eastern fortunes come out 
to greet us; but if we see no speculation in 
their eyes, they leave us unregretted. What 
shall we do to be saved? It might be well 
for us to arise and shake off this tinsel of 
show ; to think less on to-day’s pleasures 
and per cent., and more on the results of to- 
morrow. When duty and dollars have come 
to a mutual understanding, we shall hope for 
the salvation of the State. Were old King 
Nebuchadnezzar to fall a-dreaming again, he 
might, in the monstrous image of his dream, 
realize this modern California, with her head 
of fine gold, her breast and her arms of sil- 
ver, her belly and her thighs of brass, her 
legs of iron, and her feet of clay; for the 
soul is not yet alive in her, and her case is 
critical. 
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Few cities have such picturesque surround- 
ings as San Francisco. Built on a narrow 
peninsula that divides the bay from the ocean 
on the west, as the bay separates the penin- 
sula from the main-land on the north and 
east, it has noble water-views on every 
hand, and its site is elevated enough to com- 
mand these for the delight of most of its 
citizens., Look where you will, along the 
streets leading either north, south, or east, 
in that part of the city most thickly settled, 
and from the heights in its suburbs, you 
have at least a glimpse — often an expanded 
view —of the gray, dancing waters of the 
bay, or the vasty blue of the Pacific. The 
peninsula swells into ridges and peaks, 500 
to 1,500 feet above sea - level ; the oak -clad 
valley on the east side of the bay is backed 
by a ridge as elevated, beyond which is seen 
Mount Diablo, nearly 4,000 feet high ; and 
on the north the bluffs that wall the entrance 
to the harbor rise into mountains, more ir- 
regular in form, and more verdurous, which 
are crowned by Mount Tamalpais —a long 
ridge ascending from the ocean, and divided 
into two peaks, nearly 3,000 feet high, that 
overlook the Golden Gate and dominate the 
scenery of the upper bay and its approaches 
for many miles. Thus this water-girt city 
may be said to have also a frame of mount- 
ains, just distant enough to undergo all the 
witchery of morning and evening tints, and 
to be softened by the intervening haze that 
sometimes hides them, but is oftener a veil 
that enhances their beauty. They are bright- 
ly green and flower-spangled in the rainy 
season, brown or golden in the dry season, 
when seen sharply-through a very clear at- 
mosphere ; but at all seasons take on very 
tender gray, lilac, or purple tints, according 
to the distance, the time of day, and the 
amount of forest- growth on their flanks. 
Perhaps the richest in color and most attract- 
ive of all the peaks crowning these mount- 
ains is Tamalpais. Certainly it is the favor- 
ite of our local orators, writers, and artists, 
who have nearly all celebrated its charms. 
Stoddard has sung, and Keith has painted 
it, with particular felicity; and the tourist 
finds one of his choice resorts in the noble 
redwood forests that circle its base and crowd 
up its sides, or in the picturesque valleys of 
mingled gold and green that lie between its 
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foot-hills, where in spring the blué lupin and 
the orange poppy cover the earth, making 
the landscape one gay parterre. 

Just now, by the necromancy of art, this 
delectable mountain has been set down in 
the midst of our sandy city for all to see and 
comfort themselves withal. We read in the 
‘* Arabian Nights’ how favored people were 
suddenly transported on bits of carpet, or 
on outspread robes, to distant scenes. Mr. 
Keith has taken us all on a bit of painted 
canvas to the scenery of Tamalpais. In the 
picture from his hand lately exhibited ir 
the Museum of the Mercantile Library, we 
see what months of patient and loving study 
in the field will do for him who bases art on 
truth, who discards alike the conventional 
and the sensational, and who makes Nature, 
which Sir Thomas Browne called the Art 
of God, his only mistress and model. Mr. 
Keith has often studied Tamalpais before, 
from various points of view ; but the present 
work is the largest and most successful he 
has yet produced. Mere size of canvas goes 
for nothing by itself, though with the multi- 
tude it goes for so much ; but seventy - two 
by forty inches of stuff is not too much for 
spacious treatment of a noble theme. The 
point of view in this picture is beyond San 
Rafael, looking south-westward over the suc- 
cession of low hills and intervales which lead 
to the ascent of our favorite mountain. In 
the foreground we see to the left a hill-side 
yellow with the stubble of wild -oats, a few 
bits of the gray sandstone of the country 
cropping out, and here and there the dry 
skeletons of shrubs and bushes, relieved by 
the suggestion of an occasional lingering 
flower. At the foot of the slope curves a 
road, along which a few cattle are driven — 
the foremost well-defined; the hindmost, 
with their mounted drivers, obscured by the 
cloud of dust they raise. To the right a 
shallow brook spreads its moisture in grate- 
ful contrast, and two or three cows are cool- 
ing in its waters, under the shadow of a 
grove of redwoods, oaks, bay-trees, buck- 
eyes, and willows. The redwoods lift their 
long arms high above the other trees, and 
glow with the sunlight that bronzes their fo- 
liage; the buckeyes put forth white spikes of 
bloom from round masses of verdure; the 
bay-trees are glossy in their dark green, and 
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the oaks display sturdy gray trunks that 
stand out in fine relief by the road -side. 
Just behind this forest-group is a brown hill 
curving down from the right, its surface 
dotted with bushes and mottled with soft 
shadows. The redwoods seem to lead to 
far retreats, and the perspective of their dark 
trunks is increased by the dead tree that 
curves its gray and mossy length across the 
front. The middle distance of the picture is 
a succession of rolling hills, generally green 
with a low growth of bushes, but patched 
with yellow bits of wild-oat stubble, until, in 
the distance, the dark-purple wall of Tamal- 
pais rises against the sky, crowned with its 
double peaks, overlooking a far glimpse of 
the bay and the peninsular heights. Ocean 
vapors are floating lightly in, and have con- 
densed about the nearest peak in a snowy 
mass; but flecks and streaks of vapor are 
floating further inland, faintly roseate with 
reflected light. Otherwise, the spacious sky 
is clear; yet it is the sky of the coast, purged 
by ocean winds, and with a suggestion of 
mists and salty smells all through it. The 
picture is full of midday light, toned down 
by the greens and grays of the wooded land- 


scape, and the darker hue of the mountain. 
All the detail hinted by the above descrip- 
tion is suggested, rather than closely realized 
—that is, there is nothing finical in the man- 
ipulation to conflict with general breadth of 
effect; yet the forms and details are as faith- 


ful as the color is pure and true. Indeed, 
truth, in all its simplicity and repose, is just 
the distinctive merit of the picture. It isa 
genuine bit of San Francisco coast scenery, 
which would make a Californian home - sick 
if he should see it abroad. Such conscien- 
tious painting must ultimately bring its re- 
ward in fame and fortune; although, to the 
enthusiast who makes Art a love and a mis- 
sion, instead of a trade, it must be already, 
as poetry was to Coleridge, ‘‘its own exceed- 
ing great reward.”’ 

Mr. Keith has struck the key in art which 
Bret Harte struck in literature, when the lat- 
ter devoted his nice talent to unique local 
themes, the spirit of which he had absorbed 
by long residence and observation, and which 
he reproduced with touches whose happy ef- 
fect concealed the careful labor that made 
them possible. All the best successes in art 
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and letters, in every land and time, are out- 
growths of the near and familiar, studied and 
liked for what is characteristic and peculiar. 
Only by persistence in this direction can any 
school of art worthy of the name be founded 
in the metropolis of the Pacific, where, as 
throughout California and adjoining regions, 
Nature has done so much—with a climate 
and scenery equaling, if not surpassing, those 
of the Mediterranean —to make an original 
school some day possible. In this connec- 
tion, we are glad to notice several other ex- 
amples of honest work, in different walks of 
painting. S. M. Brookes, whose faithfully 
studied still-life subjects we have had just 
occasion to praise, has lately made several 
fruit - studies from Nature, which are no less 
remarkable for realistic finish than for purity 
of color and a bright richness of effect. Two 
small paintings of various kinds of plums — 
still hanging on their leafy stems, in all their 
ripe plumpness and delicate bloom—against 
a background of light gray sanded brick, are 
simply exquisite. William Hahn is also at 
work in an original line. Several careful 
studies he has made of Chinese street-scenes 
and interiors, reveal an element of pictur- 
esqueness in San Francisco which he is the 
first artist to use. He realizes such scenes 
with all the pains of the German school, yet 
does not lose the rich effects of light and 
color peculiar to this locality. His painting 
of the gamins on Vallejo-street Wharf is also 
notable for spirit and truth of design, as 
well as for nice execution. He is engaged 
now on a large market scene, containing 
thirty figures, all drawn from the life—a very 
animated and picturesque group. The true 
artist will find good subjects (as Goethe says 
the wise man will duties) near at hand ; and 
such subjects, rightly treated, appeal to the 
public with all the force of novelties. 


MEHL.IG—the superb Mehlig—who plays 
so divinely, has smilingly bowed herself out 
of the charmed esoteric circle in which she 
has been reigning queen so long, and her 
admiring devotees have sorrowfully bowed 
themselves into an unwilling submission to 
the decree of departure; while they send en- 
thusiastic plaudits after the great artist, whose 
sweet, entrancing music breathes 
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—— ‘In tender musings through the heart, 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart: 
Wild warbling nature all above the reach of art.” 


Her concerts and recitals have been rare 
treats to all lovers of that divine art, whose 
masterful supremacy lies in the fact that it 
commands access to the innermost sanctuary 
of the heart. Her repertoire is as varied and 
unlimited as are her capabilities for render- 
ing the same. She possesses, in a wonderful 
degree, the power of awakening the sensibil- 
ities, both subjectively and objectively. The 
elements of joy and sorrow, pleasure and 
pain, contentment and disquietude, are in- 
stinctively bodied forth in her marvelous per- 
formances. More than this: the element of 
a genuine sympathy is plainly discernible, 
though, perhaps, it is a sympathy the domi- 
nating impulse of which is to rejoice with 
those that rejoice, rather than to weep with 
those that weep. It is of an exhilarating 
rather than a lugubrious tendency. It loves 
less to interpret the grief-worn plaint than 
the jubilant exultations of riotous glee. The 
faculties and resources of a beneficent soul 
pay tribute to the performances of this great 
artist, whose grateful mission among us 
should have another and still more advan- 
tageous aspect—namely, to stimulate to faith- 
ful study and unwearying effort after the ex- 
cellent in musical art. All great intellectual 
achievement which has its foundation in ge- 
nius is the fruit of persistent and patient elab- 
oration. San Francisco boasts a few masters 
in music second to none. Let them have full 
and legitimate scope for the exercise of their 
educational functions in the slow and thor- 
ough development of true musical talent, with 
systematic and unremitting assiduity on the 
part of all aspirants after a high order of art. 
When the fundamental conditions of a thor- 
ough culture are observed in the nurturing 
and developing of the sensibility according 
to the laws of its nature, we shall have more 
of genuine artistic excellence. As says the 
great Spinoza: ‘I am certain that the good 
of human life can not lie in the possession of 
things, which, for one man to possess, is for 
the rest to lose ; but rather in things which 
all can possess alike, and where one man’s 
wealth promotes his neighbor’s.’’ 

In a much broader sense than is wont to be 
conceded, is this applicable to the attainment 
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of artistic wealth. Wah no small show of 
good sense, has some one termed great ge- 
nius great patience. At all events, we haz- 
ard nothing in affirming, that, for a full and 
rounded success, genius and patience must 
go hand in hand. And it is only when the 
‘*invisible helmsman ’’—genius—is recogniz- 
ed and rewarded by grateful activity and ef- 
fort, that her highest behests are attained. 
A conscientious obedience and fidelity to the 
divine stirrings within, from four years of 
age, has produced a Mehlig, who to-day 
deems a four-hours’ practice but a mere pas- 
time, and feels that she has but planted her 
foot upon a stairway whose summit is never 
to be reached. Such artists may be compel- 
led to create a taste that will enable the 
masses to enjoy their excellence, but they 
thus leave a legacy to the world. 

In this connection, we are pleased to note 
a compliment accorded to our own favorite 
artist, Mrs. Marriner, at the late Jubilee, 
when, after a severe rehearsal, in which she 
sustained the difficult arias, almost entire- 
ly unaided (owing to the absence of prom- 
inent soprano voices), one of the noted Eu- 
ropean leaders present took occasion to pub- 
licly recognize the service, and especially 
commend the conscientious study evinced by 
her trying performances. A characteristic 
which these two notable artists possess in 
common is the habit of never attempting any- 
thing that they are not resolutely conscious 
of being able to render in a manner satisfac- 
tory to themselves and to their audience. 
Hence the listener may dispose himself in an 
easy attitude of receptivity, without the slight- 
est anxiety in regard to the successful rendi- 
tion of the programme. The most sensitive 
friend need not experience the faintest flutter 
of solicitude. A well-grounded assurance 
forbids fear. 

Perhaps no form of art has so beneficent a 
ministry as that of music, and there are no 
ministrations so exalted and pure. ‘Unlike 
the other arts,’’ says Richter, ‘‘it can not 
paint anything but what is good.”’ 

Indeed, should not this be the mission of 
all true art — whether in music, painting, or 
sculpture? Should not the finest feelings 
and emotions find embodiment in song, in 
picture, and instatue? The artist isa preach- 
er to mankind. He can not afford to waste 
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himself upon trifles, much less upon un- 
worthy themes. He is responsible for the 
thoughts, longings, and sensations which his 
works inspire. He enforces his lessons as no 
mere word - painter could do — the latter re- 
veals thought, but the former interprets feel- 
ing; the veritable soul of the artist embodies 
itself in the subjects chosen and elaborated. 
One catches the magnetic sympathy that ex- 
isted between him and his work. We feel, 
in contemplating his productions, in some 
measure the enthusiasm which inspired his 
soul, while his genius was actively engaged 
in the creation of the work. How desirable, 
then, that the rare products of art should be 
pure in their conception and design. That 
genius which would expend its best energies 
in working out and depicting the ideal crea- 
tion, or fac-simile, of a perverted and sensual 
taste, is of questionable value to the world. 
Ruskin says, truly, that ‘*a natural disposi- 
tion to dwell on the highest thoughts of which 
humanity is capable, constitutes a painter of 
the highest order.””? That art is high-hand- 
ed, indeed, which would violate all natural 
feelings of delicacy, in its resolute determina- 
tion to flaunt its nude productions in the face 
of propriety —and a propriety, too, that de- 
serves not the name of prudery. Such art 
might be in keeping with the licentious, hea- 
thenish age that gave it birth; but surely the 
genius of the present age needs not to go ca- 
reering back to the days when the Grecian 
athlete was stripped to the buff, in order to 
find a subject for his inspiration. If he per- 
sists in such a purpose, let us hope he may 
also find his patrons and admirers there, as 
well. The moral sentiment of to-day resents 
such shameless effrontery, notwithstanding 
the sophistical suggestion, that to the pure 
all things are pure. Art has no right to in- 
sist upon standards of its own. When man- 
kind attains again to its original Edenic pu- 
rity, then, and not till then, can virtue and 
delicacy afford to dispense with befitting dra- 
pery, at once their beauty and perfection. 

It is certainly a matter of fervent congrat- 
ulation, that, among the rare works of our 
own cherished artists, as exhibited in the Art 
Association of this city, we find nothing ob- 
noxious to criticism in this regard. Thé pure 
artist soul scorns to resort to any such adven- 
titious means to enforce attention. We are 
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glad to know, that, for the few exceptionable 
subjects on exhibition there, we are indebt- 
ed to European ‘genius —a most unwelcome 
tribute paid to our American art-collections ; 
for it is unquestionably true that ‘‘ nude art, 
the world over, comes forth from a libertine 
atmosphere, and has only skulked with par- 
tial sufferance in pure communities.” 


«SMALL are the seeds which we unheeded sow 
Of slight beginnings to important ends.” 

Some years since, a devoted missionary — 
whose interpretation of Christianity led him 
to believe that it was a system of influence 
designed by its great Author, and destined 
by Him to educate the whole human race 
into a perfect manhood—went to China, pick- 
ed up some poor boys around Macao, gath- 
ered them into a school, and began teaching 
them the rudiments of English and Chinese. 
He fed his soul on faith and patience, while 
his body took its meagre chances. Subse- 
quently he went to Hongkong, where he es- 
tablished a school, naming it after the sleep- 
ing Morrison, as a just tribute to a self -de- 
voted life—the chronicler of noble actions. 
A number of pupils from Macao followed 
their enthusiastic teacher, and still availed 
themselves of his valuable instruction. After 
the lapse of years, he returned to America 
bringing with him three of the most promis- 
ing of his early pupils, whom he placed in an 
academy at Monson, Massachusetts, where 
they were prepared for college, which they 
entered in due time, at New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. All finished their course of study with 
distinction, and graduated with high honors. 
One of them — Wong — went to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and finished a thorough medical 
course ; returned to Canton, where he soon 
established himself in the foremost rank of 
his profession, and received the patronage 
of all distinguished natives and foreigners. 

Yung Wing took the prize as essayist in 
English Composition, and was recognized as 
a sort of private arsenal of facts and figures. 
He returned to China, and, in process of 
time, came to the notice of prominent Chi- 
nese officials, who detected the magnificent 
genius of the man; saw how wonderfully 
fertile he was in expedients; observed the 
harmony, order, and originality of his habit 
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of thought; discovered his self - disciplined 
fervor, calm intensity, and mathematical ac- 
curacy in detail ; detected his marvelous in- 
tellectual vitality, his undaunted purpose, 
and unconquerable courage —all of which 
qualifications eminently fitted him for nation- 
al work. He was selected by the Govern- 
ment and commissioned to visit England and 
America, to inspect internal improvements, 
take notes on commerce, and acquaint him- 
self with manufactures. All this was done 
in a manner so satisfactory that he was sent 
back a second time, to purchase machinery 
and appliances for the setting up of mills, 
shops, and manufactories. 

But all this time his fertile brain was evolv- 
ing a scheme, vast in its conceptions, stupen- 
dous in its intent, immeasurable in its grasp, 
and inconceivable in its results. The Guard- 
ian’s Chinese Educational Mission was the 
child of his own conception, and he has ma- 
tured it to its present aspect. It was at his 
instance that the Chinese Government set 
apart $1,000,000 to educate one hundred and 
fifty children—the brightest and most prom- 
ising in the empire, without regard to blood 
—in all the branches of a complete English 
education ; while, at the same time, a com- 
petent Chinese tutor keeps them up to the 
highest standard in their own national stud- 
ies. They are to be sent in installments of 
thirty each year for five consecutive years, to 
remain at school for fifteen years, and to be 
distributed through our prominent educa- 
tional institutions. 

Yung Wing, who recently arrived in this 
city, in advance of the students, is a man of 
the rarest culture and attainments; fully 
posted on all philosophical, scientific, and 
ethical subjects; is conversant with all cur- 
rent topics of interest ; familiar with the his- 
tory of all prominent men of note in the po- 
litical and literary world, and perfectly at 
home with the eminent savants of the day. 
He delayed his overland trip, in order to 
journey with Professor Gilman, the President 
of our State University, whom he knew in 
New Haven, during his college-days. He 
now purposes to devote himself to the study 
of jurisprudence, and the science of govern- 
ment. He is already a mandarin of the blue 
button—that is, of the third rank. 

Chapter second of our strange romance 
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takes us to Singapore, where a bright Chi- 
nese lad came under the instruction of a 
weary, toil- worn missionary teacher, who, 
needing rest and recreation, returned to his 
native land, bringing with him the bright boy 
referred to above. He was placed in school 
at Bloomfield, New Jersey, under the faithful 
tutelage of a noble man—a well-known, phi- 
lanthropic, highly -esteemed citizen of San 
Francisco to-day. From Bloomfield he was 
sent to Hamilton College, where he remained 
two years, evincing rare powers of mind, and 
unusual executive and administrative talent. 
He returned to Canton, was employed by the 
missionaries there as a native assistant ; sub- 
sequently went into extensive business opera - 
tions for himself, where, amid his varying 
fortunes, we leave him, while we pay a has- 
ty visit to a small school in Java, taught by 
Miss Aldersy, who was sent out under the 
auspices of an English Female Missionary 
Society, for the promotion of female educa- 
tion in the East. Two beautiful Indo-Chi- 
nese girls fell under her instruction, and be- 
came so ardently attached to their faithful 
instructress, that, when she left for China, they 
furtively followed her to Ningpo, where she 
established and carried forward a successful 
girls’ school, in which they made themselves 
useful as assistants. One of them, Ati, with a 
brow bright with intelligence, and a native 
grace and dignity that fairer beauties might 
covet, again steps upon the scene as the wife 
of our Hamilton College déutant, whom we 
left engaged in large business enterprises in 
Canton. His marvelous executive talent, 
strict business integrity, and far-reaching ken, 
signalized him as the proper person to be ap- 
pointed as Commissioner of Education for the 
Chinese Government, and have in charge the 
Educational Mission ; and we now recognize 
in Tsang Lai Sun the bright Chinese lad at 
Singapore, afterward the pupil of our San 
Francisco friend, then at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. He is now a mandarin of the fifth 
rank, wearing the crystal button. He is a 
man of fifty years; has with him his thrifty, 
well-kept, intelligent wife ; and six bright, 
promising children, including two cultured 
daughters, full of sparkle and naiveté, who 
have enjoyed a European education; two 
grown sons, courteous, manly, and well- 
bred; and two younger children, debonair 
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and bonny. They all speak the English 
with nicety and precision, and seem perfect- 
ly at home in their new surroundings. 

The magnitude of the prospective results 
of this great and important mission transcends 
all human calculation; the significant and 
suggestive lesson for our study, just now, lies 
in the retrospect. There are bright, and 
beautiful prophecies of labor’s fulfillment and 
fruition for the obscure and heroic toilers of 
to-day ; for 

“Thus doth th’ all-working Providence retain 


And keep for good effects the seed of worth.” 
* ~ * 


* * * * 
“ What sundry helps doth that great power assign 
To prop the course which He intends to hold ? 
It is His wisdom strangely that extends 
Obscure proceedings to apparent ends.’’ 


THE scientific world, particularly that por- 
‘ion of it devoted to the investigation of 
aatural history, has recently met with a 
severe loss by the death of Dr. William 
Stimpson, the scientific head of the Chi- 
cago Academy. The oldest of the young- 
er class of naturalists 'of what we may term 
the modern school, all of whom were boys 
when their great master, Agassiz, arrived in 
the United States, Dr. Stimpson had achiev- 
ed a reputation among his co-workers sec- 
ond to none, save that of his former teach- 
er, the eminent scientist who is sojourning 
in our city. His researches were not con- 
fined to the material peculiar to this conti- 
nent, as, when quite a young man—for he 
was only forty years of age at the time of 
his death — he made a voyage around the 
world, as Naturalist of the North Pacific Ex- 
ploring Expedition, the voluminous and im- 
portant manuscripts of which, the result of 
years of patient investigation, and unpub- 
lished, were destroyed by the great fire in 
Chicago. His health, impaired by pulmo- 
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nary disease, broke down under this severe 
affliction ; and, though he subsequently went 
into the field to replace, in part, by new col- 
lections, what that terrible conflagration de- 
stroyed, his strength was so far gone that he 
died soon after his return. Of modest de- 
meanor and generous nature, quite free from 
the petty jealousy which is frequently met 
with in scientific men, it is readily seen why, 
in connection with high attainments, he was 
so much beloved by his scientific and other 
friends. Twenty years of his short life were 
devoted to researches in natural history; and 
the many papers and preliminary descriptions 
published by him ‘will forever connect his 
name with the marine zodlogy of the world.”’ 

In this connection, we publish the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory, from the pen of a 
warm friend : 


There seems a sadness in the air, 
A shadow on the eastern sky ; 

The breezes wafted to the west 
Are burdened with a sigh. 


The birds are silent in the trees ; 

With grief each wild flower droops its head ; 
The butterflies have furled their wings — 

For Nature whispers, ‘* He is dead.” 


I walk upon the sea-girt sands : 

A shell is cast within my reach ; 
Unto my ear I place its lips, 

And listen to its speech. 


From far within its heart of pearl, 
A low and saddened undertone — 

A blending as of words and tears — 
Says softly, ‘‘ He is gone.” 


Dear Mother Earth, within thy breast 
Press tenderly his wasted form ; 

Sing soothing hymns, ye summer winds ; 
Blow gently, winter’s storm. 


Affection, from thy deepest well 
Renew, with waters sweet and pure, 
The freshness of his memory, 


That it may long endure. 
R. E.C.S. 
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GoeTHE: His Life and Works. By George 
H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Perhaps no author has been more univers- 

ally criticised than Goethe; and it is he who 

says, that, in treating of writings, as of ac- 
tions, unless one speaks with a loving sym- 
pathy—a certain partial enthusiasm—the re- 
sult is so defective as to have very little value. 

His many admirers have given him the bene- 

fit of this opinion, and in their partial enthu- 

siasm have regarded the outpourings of the 
emotional and passionate nature of his youth 
as of equal value with the mature creations 
resulting from the manifold experiences of 
riper years. In the Sorrows of Werther, 
and Wilhelm Meister, we have but the effer- 
vescing of the rich wine of genius—the white 
foam blown from the vat, whose depths were 
active with the grand lyrical drama of Faust. 

We have seen time-worn paintings, which 
were considered invaluable, simply because 
they were the inspirations of some old mas- 
ter, who would in the present day be scarce- 
ly equal to an apprenticeship with Bierstadt; 
and the promiscuous works of a famous au- 
thor are often valued by the same standard of 
merit. It is questionable whether the thoughts 
of the great German writer would have found 
so wide a range of readers, had it not been 
for the completion of Faust. This was his 
literary life-work —or, as Calvert expressed 
it, the poetical reverberation of Goethe’s in- 
dividual life. ‘In his earliest manhood he 
conceived the idea of Faus?, and completed 
it in his eighty-second year.’’ The central 
interest of the essay before us lies in an ex- 
haustive and complete analysis of this won- 
derful drama — which, like the Book of Job, 
continually reveals new and exquisite inter- 
pretations. The Mephistopheles of Faust 
is the Satan of Job, eliminated. Although 
this latest and best work of Goethe has pass- 
ed through an infinite variety of translations, 
and has been reproduced on the dramatic 





stage (never yet adequately), it has the fasci- 
nation of continued newness, and we read 
with unabated pleasure the thoughts and 
suggestions which ripe mental culture has 
derived from the marvelous tragedy. Goethe 
himself has pronounced it as ‘‘ ranging from 
heaven, through earth, to hell.’”’? And, in 
his searching criticism, Calvert has so pene- 
trated and interfused himself with its spirit 
and aim, that he portrays with masterly fidel- 
ity the successive scenes of Faust, and gives 
us their interpretation in rapid and crisp sen- 
tences, so clear in their meaning as to be like 
the reflections thrown from a mirror. Of the 
diabolical spectacle of Walpurgisnight on 
the Hartz Mountains, he says: ‘‘What does 
this caldron of bestiality and extravagance, 
of juiceless fun, and gloomy insights of the 
grim and the grotesque stand for, except the 
dregs which lie at the bottom of the human 
heart, and now and then blow themselves up 
into momentary bubbles?—the foul imagi- 
nations of ‘* Hamlet? ’’ —the black, jointless 
fancies that will haunt us like waking night- 
mares? Roots in the mind this ghastly phan- 
tasmagoria has, or it could not grow into a 
popular legend, to be hung by a great poet 
upon the Brocken.”’ 

Unfailing as are the springs of inspiration 
and suggestion to be found in Faust, the 
keenly appreciative essayist has not confined 
himself to this poetical reverberation ; but, 
rapidly touching on the wide range of topics 
presented in the consideration of Goethe’s 
life and character, has, from the abundant 
material to be found in his scientific and phil- 
osophical pursuits, with admiring fidelity, se- 
lected that which not only presents him in 
the most favorable light, but communicates 
something of his own enthusiasm to the read- 
er. Notwithstanding this, however, in lay- 
ing bare the springs of action which actuated 
Goethe, he has also, without intending it, 
and even while he labors to give a contrary 
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impression, deepened the idea in the mind 
that selfishness was a prominent trait in the 
character he describes. It is perhaps to this 
very quality we are indebted for some of 
Goethe’s most interesting psychological stud- 
ies. ‘*Whatever Goethe did, saw, read — 
whatever he experienced in any shape — he 
made subservient to his self-culture. In 
pains and in pleasures, in the most plodding 
labor and the most fantastic amusement, in 
all the passages of his daily life, he kept his 
growth and improvement ever before him. 
From everything and everybody he came 
in contact with he drew some food. Like 
Prospero, ‘he was all dedicate to closeness 
and bettering of his mind ;’ but he did not 
need, like Prospero, to neglect worldly ends ; 
all such he made serve his primary end of 
self-culture — moral, zesthetical, intellectual 
self-culture.’? This is the key -note of his 
character. He sought society from the im- 
pulse of feeding his affections, and from his 
never-satisfied appetite for knowledge. Her- 
der writes of him, that he was all his life a 
great child. But Calvert contradicts the sen- 
timent, by representing him as always round- 
ing his ideas to completeness, and seldom 
abandoning an intention until it became a 
fulfillment. If his mind was eminently gen- 
erative, it had also great capacity of absorp- 
tion. His receptivity was no less remarka- 
ble than the continued efflorescence of his 
thoughts; they were perennially in blos- 
som; and his partial biographer sees digest- 
ive fruit in many of the utterances of Wert- 
her, which Nicolai of Berlin turned into rid- 
icule. Thrcugh the translation of Hermann 
and Dorothea, by Miss Frothingham, Cal- 
vert attributes the introduction of Goethe’s 
writings, extending over a period of many 
years, to that class of cultivated students 
who seldom seek poetry or fiction for mere 
amusement, and who are perhaps on that ac- 
count more just in criticism and more appre- 
ciative in art than the desultory and aimless 
readers who are deficient in that subtile in- 
tellectual recognition which places them in 
congenial rapport with an author. 

The episode resulting in the cordial inti- 
macy with Schiller, and the consequent in- 
terchange of ideas and sentiments between 
the two, Calvert has managed with admira- 
ble artistic skill, exhibiting Goethe in one of 
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the few phases of constancy his nature re- 
veals. In his rapid sketch of the earlier life 
of his subject, events are followed by se- 
quences, which have the effect of continual 
surprises, presenting a versatility of mental 
resource unusual in the endowment of so po- 
etical a nature. Calvert idealizes Goethe. 
His discrimination fails to comprehend why, 
in some of the strictures even German crit- 
ics have placed upon Wilhelm Meister there 
may not be a degree of careful truth. He 
discovers, with apparent surprise, that while 
he is reproached by some with being too ex- 
clusively intellectual, others fail to see in 
his sentimentality evidences of pure and no- 
ble affection. We would willingly omit from 
the life of Goethe the degrading experiences 
of intensified passion, which the essayist has 
dignified by the title of ‘‘Loves.’”’ The in- 
constancy and fickleness, and utter disregard 
of any high moral obligations, this phase 
of his sensuous nature displays, would dis- 
grace an accomplished roué, and we have no 
patience with apologies for the maudlin sen- 
timentality which parades his love - sick fan- 
cies as evidences of greatness in that most sub- 
lime and sacred region of experience, the hu- 
man heart. ‘‘Gretchen,’’ and ‘* Kaetchen,”’ 
and ‘* Bettine,’’ and *‘ Frederika,’’ and a doz- 
en others, melt into his idyls with an easy 
grace. The active element, which made so 
constant a demand for variety, had in it none 
of the concentrative force of undying love ; 
and we regard with a mingling of pity and 
contempt the ‘‘tumultuous unrest’? which 
exhales in sighs, and stills itself in sensuous 
lamentations ; while we smile at the simplic- 
ity which tells us: 

‘* Goethe was attracted to the buds of womanhood. 
Was it that ‘sweet sixteen’ is more fragrant with the 
poetry of feminine beauty? By successive attach- 
ments to fresh, unformed girls, he became charged 
with this poetry. From his twentieth to his twenty- 
fifth year Goethe’s heart was busied, and charmed, 
and warmed by the constant presence in it of one or 
other innocent, lovely young creature: Frederika, 
Charlotte, Maximiliane, Antoinette, Lili, It is a 
striking, significant phenomenon.” 





If space did not fail us, we should like to 
be severely scrutinizing on the false reason- 
ing which, in extenuation, pronounces ‘*‘con- 
stancy not always a virtue,’’ and thus grave- 
ly moralizes : 


“If the capacity to harbor so many loves in suc- 
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cession in one heart, proves rather that heart’s incon- 
stancy than its largeness, it is at least a presumption 
of its purity.” 

The man, the enthusiast, the poet, the sci- 
entific scholar, the ripe thinker—in these and 
other many -sided aspects, Calvert has pre- 
sented Goethe ; and we rise from the perusal 
of his essay, educated into deeper insight 
and greater familiarity with a mind not yet 
wholly comprehended by a majority of its 
students. 


Notes ON ENGLAND. By H. A. Taine, 
D.C.L. New York: Holt & Williams. 
Te those who have closely followed the 

distinguished author in his History of En- 

glish Literature, and acquainted themselves 
fully with his system, or method, this vol- 
ume will follow as a sort of natural sequence. 

The material for the work was gathered dur- 

ing a tour for protracted and personal ob- 

servation in behalf of the historical treatise 
named. The Notes on England first made 
their appearance in the columns of the Paris 

Temps; and selections from them, translated 

into English, appeared almost simultaneous- 

ly in Zhe Daily News. They attracted the 
attention of the press, eliciting much discus- 
sion, and calling forth many leading articles. 

M. Taine is certainly indebted to his trans- 
lator, Mr. W. F. Rae, for faithful and con- 
scientious work, he having rendered the au- 
thor’s inimitable French into a fascinating 
and befitting English dress, permitting him 
to speak for himself as delicately and clearly 
as if he had been ‘‘to the manner born.”’ In 

addition to this, Mr. Rae has contributed a 

biographical sketch of the author, which is 

by no means the least valuable feature of the 
work, considering the fact that from the best 
of sources can be gathered only very meagre 
and unsatisfactory details concerning the life 
and doings of M. Taine. To widowed, care- 
worn mothers, entrusted with the rearing of 
sons, it should be an incentive to know that 
the mother of this eminent writer was unre- 
mitting in promoting his welfare and ad- 
vancement, ‘‘ watching over his studies with 
tender solicitude, rejoicing in his triumphs as 
if they were her own, encouraging him amid 
his difficulties and mortifications, nursing him 
during long illnesses, keeping house for him 
in his riper years, and only relinquishing her 
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assiduous maternal cares when he finally ob- 
tained a not less devoted and affectionate 
companion in the person of a wife.’’ 
According to the views of the translator, 
M. Taine deciphers the man in the age, and 
the age in the man; and the fundamental 
proposition is, that man is the unconscious 
agent and manifestation of unseen forces. It 
is the author’s work to discover, from the 
writings and doings of individuals, the men- 
tal history of past generations; it is for him to 
explain the reason why the Middle Age was 
succeeded by the Revival, and the Revival by 
the Reformation. He becomes the historian 
of the human mind, in exhibiting the share 
which the finished work of one era, or race, 
has had in molding the work of the era 
which has succeeded, or the race which has 
displaced it. In his Motes on England, M. 
Taine adheres with loving fidelity to his fa- 
vorite method. He is perpetually tracing 
the effects of social surroundings upon litera- 
ture. Facts, incidents and matters of detail, 
however interesting in themselves, are not 
simply to be recorded ; they are to be sub- 
jected to the most critical analysis, and ar- 
ranged under the proper domain of those 
comprehensive laws by which they are to be 
tested, according to the relations of mutual 
dependence. It is sometimes amusing to ob- 
serve what a vast catalogue of actions, both 
good and ill—of peculiarities, eccentricities, 
and exploits—are set down to climatic influ- 
ences. He is very emphatic in connecting 
drunkenness in England with the villainous 
climate ; and contends that a people living 
in a murky air and beneath unkindly skies, 
must necessarily have an inordinate fondness 
for strong drink. But what about drunken- 
ness in countries whose skies are bright, and 
whose air is fresh, pure, and exhilarating? 
In reading the introductory chapter, it is 
very evident that the translator, though keen- 
ly appreciative of the merits and excellencies 
of M. Taine, is, at the same time, wisely dis- 
criminative ; and, while acknowledging a 
warm admiration for his skill and genius, he 
confesses his inability to advocate many of 
the purely speculative points involved in the 
application of his scientific method to histor- 
ical literature. Perhaps no more just tribute 
could be paid to the work than Mr. Rae 
gives, in the closing paragraphs of his intro- 
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duction. After referring to what he consid- 
ers a few trivial blemishes, he goes on to say, 
that, ‘‘in estimating the work as a whole, it 
would be as well to exchange what Chateau.. 
briand called the petty and meagre criticisms 
of defects, for the comprehensive and prolific 
criticism of beauties. These Notes on En- 
gland are really of first-rate quality ; they 
form an admirable picture of what is truly 
distinctive and noteworthy. M. Taine ap- 
proaches so closely to the ideal intelligent 
foreigner, whose advent is so often proclaim- 
ed, but whose presence in the flesh we never 
enjoy ; his general tone is so excellent, and 
his endeavor to be fair so conspicuous ; his 
qualifications are so exceptional, and his act- 
ual achievements give him so clear a title to 
our esteem ; he is so singularly free from the 
sins which beset his countrymen who retail 
their experience, after having sojourned in 
this country ; he is so sympathetic without 
stooping to flattery, and so candid without 
lapsing into discourtesy; he is, in short, such 
a model traveler, such an acute observer, 
such a graphic and artistic narrator, that he 
merits, what he will doubtless receive, a cor- 
dial welcome from all who enjoy reading 
the opinions of a genial and capable foreign 
writer upon the social life, the domestic ar- 
rangements, the religious sentiments, and the 
political constitution of this country.”’ 

Mr. Rae shows himself at home, not only 
in the province of translation, but in the 
function of a critic. He has the wit to judge 
of a work from the writer’s stand-point: di- 
vining the object of the author; estimating 
the value of that object; and deciding how 
successful the author has been in the attain- 
ment of that object. He is neither harsh 
nor unjust, but genial, high-minded and gen- 
er8us, making criticism what it should be — 
“Soft as the angel's step along the path 

Of saint and seraphim ; and yet severe, 

Full of wise rigors, and the dainty care 


Of one, who, for the object so beloved, 
Inflicts the pain, that thereby from the pang 


May spring joy, hope, gentleness and sweet virtue.’ 


FIFINE AT THE FAIR, AND OTHER POEMs. 
By Robert Browning. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

We do not propose to unriddle the latest 
mystery of that poetical sphinx, Mr. Robert 
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Browning. If at times we seem to have 
caught the main thread of his musical dis- 
course, we know that we shall not follow it 
long. His exuberance of fancy and a certain 
willful disregard of continuity, as related to 
a poem of some three thousand lines, will, 
sooner or later, surely defeat us. By and by, 
we fall to selecting pictures, here and there, 
whose infinite beauties are almost sufficient to 
console us for the knotty argument we have 
vainly sought to unravel. 

In this poem, Elvire—the poet’s wife, or 
the phantom of the poet’s wife—revisits him, 
and, if we are not mistaken, finds him deep- 
ly interested in Fifine, a dancing-girl at a 
fair. At any rate, the poet makes volumi- 
nous explanations, and betrays thereby a deep 
interest in Fifine and her Bohemian tribe. 
His apology is a grand symphony, whose 
psychological theme occasionally breaks forth 
into measures so sweet and lucid that we can 
not refrain from quoting some of them. Here 
is Fifine’s portrait : 

e 
“ This way, this way, Fifine! 
Here’s she shall make my thoughts be surer what they 
mean ! 
First let me read the signs, portray you past mistake, 
The gypsy’s foreign self, no swarth our sun could 
bake. 
Yet where’s a woolly trace, degrades the wiry hair ? 
And note the Greek-nymph nose, and —O, my He- 
brew pair 
Of eye and eye—o’erarched by velvet of the mole— 
That swim as in a sea, that dip and rise and roll, 
Spilling the light around! while either ear is cut 
Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a cocoa-nut. 
* * * * * * * 


” 


“« What pearl-moon would surpass 
‘That string of mock - turquoise, those almandines of 
glass, 
Where. girlhood terminates? for with breasts’ - birth 
commence 
The boy, and page-costume, till pink and impudence 
End admirably all.” 


And this is her home : 


‘Yet morning promised much; for, pitched and 
slung and reared 

On terrace ’neath the tower, ’twixt tree and tree ap- 
peared 

An airy structure : how the pennon from its dome, 

Frenetic to be free, makes one red stretch for home!” 


From this ‘‘airy structure ’’ appears Fifine 
and her gymnastic family, who, in turn, are 
pointed out; but the star of the arena is 


yet to come : 
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** Next, who is this performs the feat of the trapeze? 

Lo, she is launched : look, fie, the fairy !— how she 
flees 

O’er all those heads thrust back !—mouths, eyes, one 
gape and stare. 

No scrap of skirt impedes free passage through the 
air, 

Till, plumb on the other side, she lights, and laughs 
again— 

That fairy-form, whereof each muscle, nay, each vein, 

The curious may inspect.” 

These mummeries do not charm Elvire, 
who sees nothing but vulgarity in such an 
exhibition. The poet, however, can regard 
them with the eye of philosophy, and he 
draws the parallel between man and woman: 


“IT wish 

Same wind would waft this way a glassy bubble-fish 

O’ the kind the sea inflates, and show you, once de- 
tached 

From wave—or no; the event is better told than 
watched : 

Still may the thing float free, globose and opaline 

All over, save where just the amethysts combine 

To blue their best, rim - round the sea - flower with a 
tinge 

Earth’s violet never kngqw! 
tipped fringe 

A head lurks—of a kind—that acts as stomach, too; 

Then comes the emptiness which out the water blew 

So big and belly-like, but, dry of water drained, 


Withers away nine-tenths,” 
* * * * * * * 


Well, ’neath that gem- 


** But take the rillet, ends a race o’er yonder ledge 
O’ the fissured cliff, to find its fate in smoke below! 
Disengage that, and ask— what news of life, you 

know 
It led, that long lone way, through pasture, plain, 
and waste? 
All’s gone to give the sea! no touch of earth, no taste 
Of air, reserved to tell how rushes used to bring 
The butterfly and bee, and fisher-bird that’s king 
O’ the purple kind, about the snow-soft, silver-sweet 
Infant of mist and dew ; only these atoms fleet, 
Imbittered evermore, to make the sea one drop 
More big thereby—if thought keep count where sense 
must stop. 

The full-blown ingrate, mere recipient of the brine, 

That takes all, and gives nought, is man: the femi- 
nine 
Rillet, that taking all, and giving nought in turn, 
Goes headlong to her death i’ the sea, without con- 
cern 
For the old inland life, snow-soft and silver-clear— 
That’s woman, typified from Fifine to Elvire.” 


He unfolds his philosophy of life : 


* * * “Tn yonder bay I bathed 

This sunny morning ; swam my best; then hung, half 
swathed 

With chill and half with warmth, i’ the channel’s 


midmost deep : 
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You know how one—not treads, but stands in water ? 
Keep 

Body and limbs below, hold head back, uplift chin, 

And, for the rest, leave care! If brow, eyes, mouth, 


should win 
Their freedom — excellent! If they must brook the 
sufge, 
No matter though they sink, let but the nose emerge.” 
* * - . * 7 * 


“Try to ascend breast-high? wave arms wide free of 
tether? 
Be in the air, and leave the water altogether? 
Under went all again, till I resigned myself 
To only breathe the air, that’s footed by an elf; 
And only swim the water, that’s native to a fish.” 
- * * 7 * * * 

**I liken to this play o’ the body—fruitless strife 
To slip the sea, and hold the heaven—my spirit’s life 
*Twixt false, whence it would break, and true, where 

it would bide. 
I move in, yet resist ; am upborne every side 
By what I beat against—an element too gross 
To live in, did not soul duly obtain her dose 
Of life-breath, and inhale from truth’s pure plenitude 
Above her.” 


The poet avows his preference for Fifine’s 
masquerading, and his scorn of proud hypoc- 
risy : 

** A word, and I have done. 
Is it not just our hate of falsehood, fleetingness, 
And the mere part things play, that constitutes ex- 
press 
The inmost charm of this Fifine and all her tribe? 
Actors! We also act; but only they inscribe 
Their style and title so, and preface—only they— 
Performance with, ‘ A lie is all we do or say.’ 
Wherein but there can be the attraction, Falsehood’s 
bribe, 
That wins so surely o’er to Fifine and her tribe 
The liking, nay, the love, of who hate Falsehood 
most, 
Except that these alone of mankind make their boast, 
‘ Frankly, we simulate !’” 
* * * * * * * 
** Therefore I prize stage-play, the honest cheating; 
thence 
The impulse pricked, when fife and drum bade Fair 
commence, 
To bid you trip ane skip, link arm in arm with me, 
Like husband and like wife, and so together see 
The tumbling - troop arrayed, the strollers on their 
stage 
Drawn up and under arms, and ready to engage.” 


Here is the poet’s prophecy of love, as it 
will be in the social millennium : 


“While, oh, how all the more will love become 


intense 

Hereafter, when ‘to love’ means yearning to dis- 
pense, 

Each soul, its own amount of gain, through its own 
mode 











hood 
joast, 


ting; 


Fair 
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Of practising with life, upon some soul which owed 
Its treasure, all diverse, and yet in worth the same, 
To new work and changed way!” 
7 * . - * * +“ 
** What joy when each may supplement 

The other, changing each, as changed, till, wholly 

blent, 
The old things shall be new, and, what we both ig- 

nite, 
Fuse, lose the varicolor in achromatic white!” 


In the prologue to Fi/ine we find this key, 
which has helped us somewhat toward inter- 
pretation : 


* What if a certain soul 
Which early slipped its sheath, 
And has for its home the whole 
Of heaven, thus look beneath ; 


«‘ Thus watch one, who, in the world 
Both lives, and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 
That sleep in the worm, they say?” 
* * * 7 - 7 
** Does she look, pity, wonder, 
At one who mimics flight, 
Swims—heaven above, sea under, 
Yet always earth in sight?” 


There is an epilogue done in vigorous and 
eccentric verse. The poet seems to be ques- 
tioning the ghostly visitor who haunts his 


house, and a brisk dialogue concludes with 
his line from the lips of the spirit—a line 
which harmonizes with every page of the 
whole poem : 


“«* Love is all, and Death is nought!’ quoth she.” 


The same volume contains the poem enti- 
tled ‘* Prince Hohenstiel Schwangan,’’ which 
may be classed as a blank - verse philosophi- 
cal treatise on the tendencies of the age. It 
is argumentative, off-hand, forcible, suggest- 
ive, and a little tedious before it is ended. 

The volume concludes with that splendid 
ballad of ‘‘ Hervé Riel,’’ an excellent speci- 
men of Browning’s muscular genius—if we 
may so express it—and whose nervous lines 
follow one another like the boom of surf 
upon the shore. 


MIRIAM COFFIN, OR THE WHALE-FISHER- 
MEN: A Tale. By Colonel Joseph C. 
Hart. San Francisco: Republished by 
H. R. Coleman. 1872. 

An inhabitant of the rural districts, at the 
furthest reach of the White Mountains, in the 

State of New Hampshire, upon being told, 
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in answer to his interrogatory concerning the 
residence of a certain summer traveler there, 
that he lived in the city of New York, showed 
plainly his amazement that any one ‘*Could 
live so far off from anywhere as that.’? The 
amazement was, perhaps, natural, though it 
left the rustic suspected of taking a somewhat 
circumscribed and provincial view. He prob- 
ably believed he lived at the very centre of 
the world —as, indeed, literally, though not 
socially speaking, eyery one does. 

There is an island, situated near the south- 
ern portion of the State of Massachusetts, 
that has been inhabited for more than a cent- 
ury by a plain and simple folk, who must 
impress strangers as quiet, not to say narrow- 
minded, and who might, you would easily 
suspect, make expression of a similar amaze- 
ment as the interrogator named, upon view- 
ing a citizen of Boston, of London, or of 
Paris. It is the island of Nantucket. It 
may be only an amiable weakness of the 
people who reside there, that they have al- 
ways been, and are still, living upon one of 
the fabled Isles of the Blessed. ‘To the dis- 
interested eye it appears like an arid and 
sandy waste, unlovable and unattractive as a 
place of habitation for man and his kind, 
and fit only as a trysting-place and final 
abode of that insect known to the entomol- 
ogist as the pulex irritans. Yet the disin- 
terested observer, in coming to such a con- 
clusion, will be criticised to his discredit by 
the true Nantucketer, and will be met with 
some suggestion holding a suspicion of the 
actual worth and intelligence of the person 
who ‘‘lives so far off from anywhere.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, the worst criticised observer-might 
yet come to the conclusion, that, being there, 
he was, as near as mathematical expression 
will permit, absolutely nowhere. 

The occupation of the happy citizen of 
that place is, and has been for a century 
past, that of being a whaleman or a relative 
of awhaleman. There is a dreadful smell 
of oil pervading the whole civilization of 
that spot. It seems as if no true life could 
come from anything but the flame of an as- 
tral lamp or of a spermaceti candle. You 
get easily, speedily, and completely possess- 
ed of that and similar ideas, if once you dare 
to cut away from the world and go thither to 
dwell. But this is not all. You will be 
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touched in your methods of life, and trans- 
formed in the habits you will wear, in your 
speech, and your religion. To be a Nan- 
tucketer is to be a Quaker,'and to use the 
second person singular of the personal pro- 
noun in all your personal intercourse, with 
the most exact and complacent ungrammat- 
icalness. But this is not a vice, and will be 
considered, if considered at all, only as a 
weakness common to our nature ; and every- 
body knows it is better to be weak than vi- 
cious. To the inhabitant of that island, the 
consummation of manhood and the complete 
realization of the hopes of life did of old, 
and we believe does to-day, lie in being a 
successful whaleman; there was no nobler oc- 
cupation than that of killing a hundred-bar- 
rel whale, cutting him in, sending him home 
by some other vessel that hadn’t been suc- 
cessful, and repeating the operation. The 
thing may seem to be trivial, and to call for 
no extraordinary sum of skill and _intelli- 
gence, and to be better left to a lower order 
of being than the passable man, or the per- 
son who keeps his knife out of his mouth. 
But what if the noble whaleman brags of the 
successful use of the knife, and the complete 
success of his dietary arrangements, with an 
absolute emancipation from the use of the 
fork? Yet it was a fact long ago, on that 
distant island, that no boy could be a man, 
and a man of society, who hadn’t killed his 
whale. It was a peculiar idea, and a pro- 
vincial one; yet why not, in that isolated 
country, as valuable as the contemporaneous 
one on the main-land : that intelligence and 
education, moral worth and industry, com- 
bined with absolute ignorance of the noble 
whale, was a passport through all the world ? 

Forty years ago, an admirer of the simple 
life of the islanders, their devotion to the 
fisheries, their annual dissipation of shearing 
sheep, conceived the idea of weaving essay, 
history, and story into one grand literary ef- 
fort, and startling the reading world by a 
perfect flood of information of peculiar value. 
And we can conceive the gusto with which 
this sophomoric writer began his task ; the 
admiration with which the work, which he 
called by the above title, was received by 
the not over-literary people of the island, 
and the constant hold which it had, and even 
now retains, in the affections of the citi- 
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zens of that province and their descendants. 

We will not say that there are characters 
in the volume from every family on the isl- 
and, but we believe that most of the families 
of importance were honorably noticed, by a 
proper representation within the folds of the 
book. When you had counted the Coffins, 
the Macys, the Starbucks, the Barnards, the 
Colemans, the Husseys, and Folgers, there 
was no one left, save a few Swains and May- 
hews, and Rays and Russells, and Mitchells 
and Barkers. Any one will tell you that ei- 
ther of these is a real Nantucket name, which 
of itself establishes the real worth of the per 
son so named. Colonel Hart, with a regarc 
for his personal happiness, treated tenderly 
all these names. All the personages who 
bore them in his volume were people of re- 
spectability. The names of the unrespecta- 
ble characters were borrowed from people 
who lived on the main-land: To be a real 
author among such a simple folk must have 
been honor enough in itself, but to be the 
one among that people suspected of being 
the original of a character in the tale of Mir- 
iam Coffin must have been as great, if not 
greater, honor than to be the writer of it. 
For us to run over the story with a closely 
critical pen would seem now to be of little 
use. We take notice of its issue as the re- 
publication of a tale, which, to Nantucket 
people, held nearly the same place in the 
affections as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress to 
the simple Christian, or Robinson Crusoe to 
the rising youth of the continent lying next 
north of the island of Nantucket. It was 
written while Walter Scott was holding the 
eager attention of the reading world by the 
rapid succession of his wonderful novels. 
Colonel Hart evidently took note of that fact, 
and, taking Scott as his model, commences 
his tale with a tedious introduction, the only 
feature of Scott’s novels which it was an af- 
fliction for every reader to get through. We 
can not say that we notice any other resem- 
blance to Scott. Probably satisfied With his 
success in imitating the first characteristic of 
the Waverley Novels, he did not pursue the 
model further, but chose his own way of glo- 
rifying his people. We wish he had follow- 
ed Scott further. Yet it would not be fair to 
say that Miriam Coffin is a failure as a pub- 
lication of to-day. It has had its success, 
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and, in its way, we believe a real and sub- 
stantial one. We do not know of any work, 
not sacred, held in greater love and respect 
by the Nantucket people to-day than A/iriam 
Coffin. We suspect that children learn their 
alphabet from it ; that nurses have told and 
still tell to little children their first stories of 
the peculiarities of the monster of the deep 
direct from these pages; that maids and 
swains learned their first verses from the 
headings of these chapters; that it was the 
theme of society when first published, and 
still remains the one literary sensation to the 
people of the island; and to people who had 
libraries consisting of not more than two vol- 
umes—and we do not charge any one there 
of greater extravagance — we venture to say 
that one is the Bible and one this volume, 
excepting perhaps in a few cases where they 
consist of two copies of this work alone. 
And yet, unless you have been to Nantuck- 
et, or perhaps to that neighboring whaling 
city on Buzzard’s Bay, where —though the 
business has nearly come to its end—the 
merchants (who are all captains or owners) 
still visit the insurance offices, and gossip of 
their neighbors, and measure every man’s in- 
tellectual or moral worth by his accurate and 
detailed knowledge of the parts of a whale- 
ship, you will hardly think of reading this 
volume the second time. You will find the 
title a delusion and a snare. Miriam, the 
heroine, is not the heroine at all. She is 
quiet and patient under the infliction of the 
author’s pitiless and everlasting essays and 
episodes, describing the habits and customs 
of the islanders, the annual sheep - shearing, 
the manner of catching whales, and the true 
nobleness of the occupation of whale-fishing, 
till the 295th page, when she begins to be a 
feature of the tale. Miriam appears with 
great spirit, but, in about twenty pages, she 
completes her work and disappears, an ex- 
tinguished party ; and the author is obliged 
to use up the rest of space with taking up in 
detail and disposing circumstantially of each 
and every other character, apparently forget- 
ting that they have most of them passed 
quietly out of the reader’s recollection, and 
that it were much better not to afflict him by 
forcing him to recall what little part each 
one had played. And yet the work may 
have had some real value in its day; but is 
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this its day? And does the republisher, in- 
fused with blood of the original from that 
barren island, hope to make immortal the 
‘one tale written by a citizen of his native 
place? One of the hardest things in the 
world, we believe, is trying to help some one 
else to immortality. If an author has any 
of that quality in him, the world will keep 
him always in memory, and will not be ask- 
ing the question why any one should re- 
publish him, in hopes that posterity, not him- 
self, may keep him immortal. 


Get THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN. By Olive 
Logan. New York: Adams, Victor & Co. 


Of books consecrated to the ‘* Woman 
Question ’’ there is no end. The volume be- 
fore us is a plump and comely 12mo. of 300 
pages, dedicated to the same subject. It 1s, 
however, sui generis, and will run little risk 
of being dubbed a plagiarism by even the 
most zealous detective in that line. It flits 
with astonishing alacrity from marriage to 
divorce —smiling at the former, and frown- 
ing at the latter. The fair authoress makes 
bold to assert, again and again, that 

“The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love.” 

We doubt not but her ‘‘ Best FRIEND, 
CoMPANION, GUIDE, HUSBAND,’’ to whom 
the work is touchingly inscribed, is prepared 
to fully indorse the sentiment. We trust we 
shall hear from the party in question ( who, 
by the way, is prominent among the dramatis 
persone of the book) at no distant day. 
Free-love is handled without gloves, as it 
should be. The servant-girl question, em- 
ployments for women, fashion, dress, gossip 
and general good-for-nothingness, are treat- 
ed, each in turn, with characteristic piquan- 
cy, tartness, and power. If there is more of 
raciness than elegance, it may be all the bet- 
ter for the publisher. It steps along nimbly 
—milk and water can always outrun thick 
cream. One is perpetually wondering what 
she is going to say next. If it is lax and 
frothy, it certainly is not dull and melan- 
cholic, which, in these days of dubious stocks 
and apocryphal diamond - mines, is certain- 
ly no mean recommendation. Bravo! Get 
Thee Behind Me, Satan. 
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Santa Cruz... 


| ] 
.|Aug. 6.) Ludden, William H.| Delaney E. Biair.. |Woodland staat 
San Francis |oceeed 


25. | ‘Lundberg, John H..Emma ©. Olson....|San Francisco. . 
- 4.) Malaspina, Bartho.,May Cunio........ | 


Allen, John D. 
Anderson, Joh 
Arbegast, Jacob 


Mary J. Rice.... 
-|Clara Svenson 
Clara A. Thompson | Marysville. . 














































Archibald, Isaac Mu Sophta Rarlow..... Santa Cruz... - 4. Marsh, James F..../Mary F. Gwynn.. 
Ash, Thomas P ....|/Fannie V. Thomas. San Francisco. -19.| Marston, Orson Sarah J. Dunean.. 
Austin, O.N...... E. D. Ames........ Santa Clara.,...|.-..- 4-| Mathis, Charles....'Lena Schwartz..... 
Bachelder, John A. Matilda Bryan..... Santa Cruz...../July 30.| Matthews, J. M....|Carm. G, Kimball... 
Ballon, Stephen D.. Mary F. Marshall. . Santa Cruz. .|Aug.12.' McArdle, James... ./Nellie Burke 


11.) MeClellan, Hugh W Martha Cook.. 

McConnell, Jas. J..'Lillian KE. Swain.. .| Woodland 
. MeCormick, John..|Mary A. Berto.... ‘}San Jose.. 
-| McDonald, Nelson..|Lizzie White....... Sacramento .. 
-| McNaughton, Jas my Edmunds. .|North San Juan. 
ly 28.|'McRae, John... Anna McPherson. .'San Francisco. . 

°. Merchant, Joel. 


Banning, Edm'd P. Fran. Van Driclien Elko, Nev. 
Baxter, Charles E..| Adel, E. Whitney. . |San Francisco 
Best, Daniel. ..|Meta Stiencamp..../San Francisco 
Bills, Jacob alinda Mack......| Yreka 

Blair, David . Leila Kirkham.. San Franci 
Bohn, Frederic Naney Hardwick. .|Little Lake V 





















Brown, Henry Dorcia Knigh.. - Snelling. —_ Belle big og a --../San Francisco. . 

Bruhm, William...| Mary Klence ndort. |Marysville 19.| Miller, John........'Fannie E. Booth...|Eureka wee] 
Buchanan, George. Annie Clurk....... Mineral Hill, N oa | Mitchel, John L....|\Cora A. Belleau.. ‘|San Francisco... 
Buckingham, 8.8. Raeh'] E. Edmunds Napa. . 7. Moore, John 8..... Lydia I.. Bowser... .|Cold Springs... coeee 8 





a Joseph....|Nellie McGrath... .|San Francisco. . -| Moriarty, Timothy .|B. E. Harrigan. .../San Francisco. . 

















Burr, C.H......... Martha L. Cantrcil./San eee -| Muller, “Oscar L....|Helvide Von Ette..|San Francisco. .|..... 
Burress, Russell T. Mary E. LeGrand../Pacheco....... Murphy, James... Elizabeth F. Phelan/San Francisco. . 
Carlisle, E. W. M. A. Stuart.......|Brooklyn, Or. -| Nauman, Charles. .|L. C. Foster....... San Francisco. . 

Cc arringham, Thos. F. Schimmelfennig|San Francisco. . | -| Netz, William....../Mary Mingos...... San Francisco. .|... 
Cassebohm, Wm../Mary EK. Akers.....|San Francisco. . -||Newfield, A........ |Ther’a Mendelsohn./San Francisco. .|... 
Champion, James.. Mary J. Thomas.../Grass Valley. -| Niehols, Constant’e Char. Vanderbilt...) Nevada City... 
Chapman, Lorenzo. Mary Read........ San Francisco .| Nordbruch, oo lAnna Lubben..,...|San Francisco. . 
Chase, H. H....... Emily H, Cooper... /Sacramento .. -| Painter, Emlen.. .. Lizzie Staples San Francisco. . 
Chureh, B. P...... FE. N. Northrup ..../St. Helena.... ).| Parker, ‘James M.../Helen P. Moore... .|Plumas County. 
Se a oa Jennie Bridgman.. /San Francisco. . -| |Pateh, George W..|L. T. Sehornberg. .|San Francisco. .}... 
Clark, W. -|Mary W. Hayden../Rock Point, Or. -| Pennoyer, H. H....|Mary Shearer......|Reno, Nev......|.-- 
Comte, A., Marie P. Soltes..... San Francisco. .| -| Phillips, J. H.. .| Virginia, Nev...|... 
Cowden, A. H. Sarah U. Allen....|Forest Hill.. /Ruth Perdew...... San Bernardino}... 
Daley, Thomas i. Lydia L. Tyler... *.:|Sam Francisco. . jevee eI. ‘lPrankie T. Weid., Martinez.. 

David, Emile. ...../Emma Johnson... .|/San Francisco. . -13.,'Politka, Emanuel. .|Relinda Rice....... \Miehigan Bluff. 
Delano, A....;...../ Maria P. Harmon. ./Truekee...... -28. Poncin, Gamma... .|/Eliza A. Millett San Francisco. . 





- Nevada City.. 
-|Jane Adamson.....|San F rancisco. . 
San Francisco. .|. 


Denvar, Dored. Annie M. Evans.. 
Dickie, John W 


Dixon, John J......|Elizab’h G. Holmes| 


. Quinchard, Julius. |Sarah Kennedy 
- Ralph, William T..|Julia R, Beck.. 
2. ‘Ranney, Howard... |Lizzie 8. Baker 


San Francisco. .}... 
San Jose.. J 






















Douglass, Robt. A.. Mary French Sap Francisco. .|.....17. Reed, Charles C...|Kmma Bergler..... San Jose 2 
Drais, Thomas J...|Harriet C. Willlams|Linden .... ... |.....18.| Remsen, Roland c.! Emily C. a. .../San Franeisco..|..... 7. 
Ebeling, Christian ./ Maria Graf........ San Franeiseo. - 10. Reynolds, Henry C|Mary E. Gibney...|San Francisco..|..... 12, 
— William R./Hattiv L. ~ a “V0; ecece 1b. mimart, \ b.. lAmanda Blakesley. -|Quiney. -.eey+- July 30, 

Fddy, Robert D....|Alice Alford........ Oroville.... ... - 8. \Ridley, A. B....... jRosie Benegas...../San Francisco. .|.....31. 
Elliteh, John, Jr. -/Mary Hoag.. Sat Jose. bdoeece . ° ny ‘wiitians.. Hen’ te Walkinshaw San Bernardino|Aug. 4. 
Farnam, George.. .| Maggie C uminings. Gilroy. ° -| Rowe, Joseph H....|Clara B. Fenton...|Stockton 21 








-| Rush, Ernst... .. emily Bergendabl. Silver Mountain]... 

-| Russell, John W... |Ellen M. Brown... ./San Franeiseo. 

: .| Sablatse! , John .| Matilda E. Clement/San Francisco. . 

. \July 24.) Sanders, James H.|Lena D. Simons.. |San Francisco. . 
|Aug- =. Saviers, J. ¥......|Martha K. Beasley .| |Oakland.. 

. -| Schifohe, Henry. Caroline Butcher. .|E1 Dorado Co. . 

-| Sehraer, John H ‘|Louisa Kindberg. .|Dixon.......... 


Faubretter, Valent. Emma Pic 
Faylor, George W.. Lizzie Flynn. 
Ferguson, James. .|Lydia Edgar. . 
— W.C... Mary J. Gauley.. 
oH... .00 Elizabeth Giles 
Gard ner, Chas. A../ Annie S. Dale 
Geach, William E../ Martha J. Green . 


an Franeisco. 






















































Gratz-r, Henry....| Anna Isson.. [Sa -| Schumacher, Chas./Maggie Smith....../San Francisco. . 
Greeuwell, Joha...| Annie E, Webb... . | Valleeito.. -| Sewell, Thomas... .|Margaret Reed. San Francisco. . 
Gripp, John......../Caroline Miller...../San Francisco. «| Shaftner, Chas. H..|Marga't A. Meshaw./San Francisco. .}.....15 
Hahn, Jacob....... Eoma Hoffman. ../Nevada City....! -| Shaw, William S..|Nellie R. Loftis.....|Cornelius, Or... 
Harlow, John . Susannah Bagnall.. Saeramento ... -18.) Sieberst, H.G.....)E. J. Hall......... iSan Francisco. . 
Hartman, John M..'/Martha R, Gregg... |Brooklyn....... Jecees Simpson, Robert... \Je —~" — ../Carson, Nev. 3 
Mathaway, Samuel. Margaret Rhodes... |Pokerville ee + Smith, H. H.......|Namey Mabry....../Unionville, Nev 1 
Hayes, Daniel......|Hannah Coreoran..|Pioche, Nev.... , Smith, Stephen M..'M. Henriette. Foley. ISan Francisco. .. 43. 
Headen, George T. Eva Reeve ++ ++.| Watson ville.... + Smith, Valentine. . Mary Guy........ |Pokerville...... eoeee 5 
Hofmann, Adolph, .| Adel: Mader.......|San Franeiseo. 24. | ‘Soule, Charles P.../Mary A. Kennedy.|Hamilton, Nev..|..... 6 
Holtorff, Henry . Mary Hames. Sacramenw ... .| Starr, T. C......../Margaret Wilson.. .|San Bernardino, ‘ 
eager. M.........\Johanna Bell...... {Mendocino Co. .| Steward, Jobn L...|Fredericke Ringen. San Francisco. . 
Hubbard, Hanford.’ Urith Clarke. ..| Woodland ......|4 -| Stubbe, John F....| Bell Perkins....... Virginia, Nev.. 

Hughes, Stephen M.| Alfredia Dickman..'Chile Guleh.... 8.| Sturgis, Ira B......|Josephine H. Webb —_ Francisco. . 

Huntley, George W. Lucelia Dutton ....'San Francisco.. ° Styles, J. H.. . Jessie C, Baker.. 

Ives, William B....|Mary E. Roone.....|Sacramento....|... -| Sullings, James C.. \Mary V. Munk... . Nev.. ‘ 
Jones, Fred. H.....) Aunie MeCombe. au Franeiseo..|.....20.| Thompson, Thomas Ida A. Cannon. Clear Creek, Nev 1 ees 3. 
Jurgensen, Ole....|Jennie 8. Mercer. .|Sonora.........|....+ \M Allie Nelson ....|/Roseville.. .. susan 
Just, William 8..../Mary EF. Baane...../Sacramento ....|. Jane H. Gra Virginia, Nev.. .7 
Kaiser, Jobn.......| Augusta Speeht.. .-- (San Francisco. .| .| ‘Tucker, John B.. .|Ellen Rillisham. Sutter Creek 6 
Karras, Max .»| Marie Querre......|San Francisco. .)..... Tyrrell, Jerome....|Annie Rawle... San Francisco 15 
Kelley, John te Mahania Lusero....|Woodland.......|. 3.| Van Valier, E. L...|Sarah Ridgway. ides © 3 
Kennedy, Horaee. .| Rosetta Wilson... .|Solano County.. .| Vasquez, Pablo... |Amelia Connor. San Francisco..|.... .26 
Kissling, Emeil.. -|Rebecca Vanier.... San Francisco. . Walker, H.P ..|Lizzie Rosenberg. ./Colusa.... ..... \July 28, 
Kohlbecker, Theo..|Sibilla Grossglaus.. Sacramento ....|. Wallace, Chas. W..|Emma C, Butler... |San Francisco..|Aug. 3 








Kramer, Wilhelm J| Maria ag San Francisco..|.....24. Wallace, William. .|Mary Curren......|/San Francisco. H i es. 
Krausgrill, Jacob. |Emily Philippi...../San Francisco. .| Watkins, Benj.....|/Mary Rosser.. San Franeiseo. . 3 
Kucks, Claus H....|Margaret Seeba... .|San Francisco. . .| Watkins, Wm. M..|Carrie Brown. Dayton, Nev. -|Fuly 16 







Ladd, George S..../Lizzie P. Miller... ./San Francisco. . 5. Wilkins, Chas. F..|Maria A. Reali San F rancisco. «|. 2. 
Leavenworth, R. R.)Mollie A. Cross....|San Jose....... ay 11,| Williams, Cyril..../Georgiana Mel.....'San Francisco. . |Aug. 17. 
Lee, Ah SE SP ncnsnecnes Grayson. ...+- 9. Williams, Edward..'E, Stearkweather..'San Francisco..|.....1§ 
Lee, Alexander... Mary Marson....... _~) eeepeee Rwniee 13. Williams, K.S..... Mary Jamison.....|/Mendocino Co. .|July 28 
L Mard, William... ./ Eliza Hicks. Santa Barbara. .|..... 5. Williams, Wm. H../Mercy C. Waters... Oakland........|Aug. § 
Lipkeman, Richard C 4% Hansen. . San Andreas.. .| Wright, Horace G../Christie Muisson.. Sacramento ... [es ee |) 





Lipp, James B. Annie E. Davis....' Amador C ounty d 2. Wulbern, John... ./Christine A. Sohl.. San Francisco 
Louttit, J. Aw... 6. | At laline. A. Cory... Stockton ss....-./s+e:- 21.' Yeates, William W.'Jane Smith........'Plumas County.|..... 1 

















RECORD OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


1872. } 
DEATHS. 





~ AGE. 


” Sam. 


Wane, 





Anselm, Joseph 


Anthonisen, Annie M... 
Armstrong. Edw ard..... 


Arthur, Thomas.... 

Ashby, Lou 

Astill, Ann 

Astill, Margaret. 

Baird, Silence.... 
jazard, Georgiana 

Balke, John G 

— Elizabeth 8.. 


Borge, F og, Willem M.. 
Bourke, Pa 


Bowman, Charles C..... 


’ et A.. 
Bullivant, Louise... 
Burke, William J.. 
Burrell, Joseph... 
Burton, Huldah,. 


pag or Jennie... 
Carr, Nicholas E.. 
Carrigan, te 
Carroll, Mary A.. 


Cavnaugh, Charies.. 
Chalmers, Thomas 
Chapman, Sarah 


.|Crystal Springs.. R 


San Francisco 
San Francisco. 
Gold Hill, Nev... 


.|/San F 
‘ Viewoh, Nev... 


j Marysville. +. 
n Frane 
Sacramento... 


Cheminant, Hortense F./Alameda...... 


Cranc, Nannie M 
Cronan, Mary. 
Crotty, James. 
Crow, John W. 


DeWitt, Theodore 
Dixon, John... 


in, Robe: * 
Deagiace, Frederick M.. 
Downer, Abner J........ 


in Franc’ _ 
oe ——— pars . 


¥ rancisco.. 
Stanislaus County J 
oe Francisco. . 





San Francisco 





@1 €-6SS! Sal ~Sel BI} 





251 888-1 1 22) ese 


Duffy, — H 
Duval, A 


Farman, Matthew 


Fleming, Lois.... 
Forsyth, Emma A 
Foster, William... 
Fortune, James a 
Fox, Humphrey B. 
Frazer, — 
Frost, Jacob 


Gilikin, Samuel F. 
Gneza, Stefano 
Goetz, Charles. 





, M. In 
Gould, James R. 





DiealalllISII I I al mmacaseol eo 


LTE 


on 


ll nol BI S8eeRe) Seee.e-u~! BI Say 


¢ 
leollle 
ol | Be 





Gregg, Charies I... 
(Grennan, Margaret. 
on rty, Daniel 8. 
ight, M. H. 
Hen Thomas, i Sr 








all mol | mml al 


- 
N 
- 


J11BI I eBI 


Lilly F 
| an, John G... 
, William J... 
|Holbrook, Kertic 


\Holland, Margaret P.. 
Hol mes, 


Harley, Elien E 


Sacote, 
ajiola, Feliciano 
Jarvis, William 


Jefferson, Elena.. 
Johnson, "anna J.. 
Johnson, ’ James.. 











San Francisco....|.. 








rward, Mary.. 
Kronholm, Catharina 's. 


Downey, Geor, 
Driscoll, Charles H..... 
madee 
Radington, William R.. 
Lizzie A 


a, Isaac 
enkrug, Christian.. 


iggins, Mark J..... . 


'Holbrook, Frances W... 


il Ingargiola Lawrence... . 
Jackson, Thomas 


| Ma ae Nev.. 
rancisco.. 


| Yountville........ . 
Ss: 


| san Francisco. 








‘|New York Valley. 
..|South Yuba.. 


San Francisco. . 





“/San Francisco... 














SERS SUATESALAATANAESSTEERALATERESESTATASELEER SEARS 
til 


= on 
Pal Soll i ii ambollil ize 


Peleesiibirirdirid 


Pleasant Valley... 




























DEATHS, — Continued. 


RECORD OF MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 




























Loe C...00' x 
Loeb, Anna E....... ++++,San Francisoo.... 
a...- San Francisoo.... 





o Fran pcee 
'San Francisco.... 
|Virgiuia, Nev..... 
| Mar, 
Sa 
-'San Francisco.... 
'Gold Hill, Nev.... 





M 
McCarty, William 
M 


McKenan, James.. 
McKenna, John P 
McKenna, Mary T 






:..|]Washington....... 
-|San Francisco. . 


q osee 
Newhall, Allen B. 
Nolan, Patriek... 
Noland, James......... 
Norcom, Casper W..... 
Noriel, Helena 
Nunn, Thomas.......... 
O'Brien, Catherine...... 

O’Brien, David......... San Francisco... 
O'Brien, Edith M 
O'Connor, Hevors..... . San Francisco... 
O'Connor, James Santa Clara Co.. 
O'Connor, Mary A. J..../San Franetsco 
O'Keefe, David |Lakeville... 











Peguillan, Franet 
Penfield, Hattie W 


Pinto, Maria... 
Pixley, Relph G 
Piatt, Samuel.... 








...July 26. 
--jAug. 21. 


San Francise)....|.. 




























|..39 2 22/7 » Merey... 
> 8 an 2a Mekner, Alice M.. 








Pen Res 5/Tully, Hugh... 
Turley, William. 


Veal, James............ 
Veillas, Charles F. M.... 
Veyrat, Parnette.... 
Viera, Frank 
isang, George L.... 












Laurence J. 


Wilson, 
|Wilson, 
a 








ulvo, Mury A. 
Ralph, J seph... 

















- San Fran ° 
Gold Hill, Nev... 
Meridion..........|- 

















--|San Prancisco....}.. 
-|Silver City, Nev . 
|Sacramento. 





a 
aa 


Eureka, Nev...... 
.-| Bullionville, Nev.. 
'San Franelsco. ... 
|Sacramento.... 


/Carson, Nev.. 


‘.— — —!/Van Norden, Eugene B..'San Franc’sco. . . 
| Virginia, Nev..... 


|San Franeisco 
San Francisco 
Jamestown 
Petersburgh 


San Francisco. 


-.'San Francisco. 
-- Virginia, Nev.. 


roville.. 








San Francisco 


-- San Franeiseo 






Virginia, Nev. 


- San Franciseo. .. 


Bakersfield. . . 


Santa Cruz.... 


San Francisco. 


0... 







---/San Franciseo.... 
-|San Francisco.... 





-+-/San Francisco... . 
-|Tehama County.. 
..|Boston Ravine.... 
-|San Franciseo.... 





































July 


























NaME. | Wuere. Wuey. a Name. Waeae. ik 
Kuttbort, H............./Sam Francisoo..../Aug. 31../..24 — —||Randolph, Benjamin H../San Francisco... . 
Jon L. --'El Dorado County. weed ..26 6 —Raveskes, George H..../San Leandro...... 
--|Gold Hill, Nev....}...... 19..|..— — — , Flora.........../Somora........... 
-|Alder Creek.... * 
° 

















os 


p>) 

6 

9 

6 

1 16 
.6 5 
4 _ 
Ht 6 
2 9— 
..65 = 
Co 
..54 3 
.b-- 
.30 = 
—_ 2 
.2-- 
. t= 
. §8l- 
.. 36 519 
4 420 
..6—-— 
.3— — 
.&-—- 
.— 52 
.- In 
— 323 
-— 4£— 
2-——- 
.B 1l- 
— 410 
wa—-- 
. a—— 
.— #2 
.2n19 
— 510 
-— 816 
49o-— 

















































